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PREFACE. 


On  the  14th  July,  1890,  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

I.  That  a special  Committee  of  the  Council  be 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  public  and 
charitable  provision  made  for  the  care  and  training 
of  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  deformed,  and  crippled 
persons. 

II.  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  in  the 
first  instance — 

(1)  To  set  on  foot  or  promote  a scientific  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  number  and  condition  of  feeble- 
minded or  semi-imbecile  children  or  adults  ; 

(2)  To  raise  a fund  for  carrying  on  such  an  inquiry, 
which  it  is  estimated  would  cost,  at  least,  £500, 
chiefly  to  be  used  in  payment  for  the  services  of 
medical  men  employed  in  the  investigation  ; 

(3)  To  prepare  for  publication  a statement  en- 
dorsed by  leading  medical  men  and  others  who  may 
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be  specially  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

The  Committee,  with  members  since  added  to  it, 
consisted  of : — 

Mr.  Timothy  Holmes,  F.R.C.S.  (Chairman),  Consulting 
Surgeon,  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Allen,  J.  P.,  Chairman  of  Out-Relief  Committee, 
St.  Pancras. 

Mrs.  Bartholomew,  Aubert  Park  Home,  Highbury,  N. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  Medical  Superintendent,  Darenth 
Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Dartford. 

Dr.  Bridgewater,  Representing  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Percy  Bunting,  National  Vigilance  Association. 

Mr.  Butlin,  F.R.C.S.,  Representing  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  Cameron,  M.P. 

Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Miss  Clifford,  Guardian,  Bristol. 

Miss  Clutton,  South  St.  Pancras  Committee,  C.O.S. 

Mr.  James  Cropper. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  Formerly  Guardian,  Wandsworth. 

Miss  Donkin,  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants. 

Dr.  Langdon  1 ' >wn,  Normansfield,  Hampton  Wick. 

Mr.  F.  J.  S.  E '.Ocombe,  Guardian,  Kensington. 

Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P. 

Mrs.  Fawcett,  National  Vigilance  Association. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Fraser,  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants. 

Professor  Gladstone,  School  Board  for  London. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Graham,  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association. 

Mr.  R.  Hampson,  Mrs.  Ilampson’s  Home. 

Mr.  Wyndham  S.  Holgate,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Poor  Law 
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Schools  for  the  Metropolitan  and  South-Eastern 
District. 

Dr.  Ireland,  Home  and  School  for  Imbeciles,  Prestonpans, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Robert  Jones,  Resident  Physician  and  Superintendent) 
Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Knipe,  Kensington  National  Industrial  Home  for 
Crippled  Boys. 

Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  Chairman  of  Council,  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants. 

Mrs.  M'Callum,  Guardian,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  Secretary,  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union. 

General  Moberly,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  School  Board  for 
London,  and  Chairman  of  its  Sub-Committee  on  Schools 
for  Special  Instruction  and  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and 
Dumb. 

Dr.  D.  Nicolson,  Superintendent,  Broadmoor  Asylum. 

Miss  E.  N.  Paget,  Ladies’  Samaritan  Society,  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  Clerk  to  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum, 
Hanwell. 

Miss  Poole,  Secretary,  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriend- 
ing Young  Servants. 

Dr.  Rayner,  late  Superintendent,  Hanwell  Asylum. 

Miss  Robarts,  Trewint  Home  for  Girls. 

Dr.  Rogers,  late  Superintendent,  Rainhill  Asylum. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.P. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Russell. 

Miss  E.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Ladies’  Samaritan  Society, 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

Dr.  Savage,  late  Superintendent,  Bethlehem  Hospital;  Re- 
presenting British  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth,  Resident  Medical  Superintendent,  Royal 
Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  of  the  Northern 
Counties,  Lancaster. 

Miss  Stacey,  Guardian,  Birmingham. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Strutt. 
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Dr.  E.  S.  Taifc,  Auberfc  Park  Home,  Highbury,  N. 

Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  Visiting  Physician,  Lawn  House  Asylum, 
Hanwell ; Examiner  in  Mental  Physiology,  University 
of  London. 

Rev.  T.  Turner,  Formerly  Chaplain,  Boys’  Home,  Regent’s 
Park  Road. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wainwright,  Treasurer,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Management,  West  Surrey 
Schools,  Anerley. 

Mrs.  Walker,  Home  for  Girls,  Bath. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner,  Physician,  London  Hospital. 

Dr.  Webster,  Medical  Superintendent,  St.  George’s  (Hanover 
Square)  Infirmary. 

Mrs.  Whately,  Hon.  Secretary,  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants. 

Dr.  Withers-Moore,  Representing  British  Medical  Association. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Thompson  Yates. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary. 

A fund  of  £442  was  raised  to  carry  on  the  investi- 
gation ; the  remainder  of  the  expenditure,  £211,  1 
including  the  cost  of  printing  the  interim  statistical 
report,  was  met  by  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

A statement  of  appeal,  endorsed  by  leading  medi- 
cal men,  and  signed  by  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton, 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind, 
Deaf,  and  Dumb,  and  some  other  afflicted  classes ; the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Chairman  of  the  London 


1 In  this  sum  is  not  included  the  cost  of  printing  the  present 
report  and  that  on  the  care  of  Epileptics  and  the  Crippled. 
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School  Board,  and  others,  was  issued  in  the  winter  of 
1890;  and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  year  the 
investigation  with  regard  to  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  feeble-minded  children,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 

“ the  bodily  condition  and  brain  development  of 
school  children,”  was  proceeded  with. 

In  July,  1891,  the  Committee  issued  an  Interim 
Report  containing  elaborate  tables  and  particulars 
respecting  this  investigation. 1 * * * * * It  also  submitted  to 
the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
graphy, two  resolutions  which  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. The  first  was  moved  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster,  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart. 

They  were  (1),  That  according  to  recent  returns, 
prepared  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  on  the  Feeble-minded,  Epileptic, 
etc.,  it  would  appear  that  an  appreciable  number  of 
children,  though  not  imbecile,  are  more  or  less  de- 
fectively developed  in  brain  and  bod}7.  That  for 
their  training  and  education  special  arrangements  are 

1 The  Feeble-minded,  Epileptic,  Deformed,  and  Crippled,  an 
interim  report  containing  statistical  tables,  based  on  an  inquiry 

in  regard  to  the  bodily  condition  and  brain  development  of  chil- 

dren in  Poor  Law  schools,  and  in  certain  public  elementary,  certi- 

fied industrial,  and  other  schools,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis.  Price 

2s.  6d.  Copies  of  this  report,  with  the  statistical  tables  brought  up 

to  date  and  completed,  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Charity 

Organisation  Society,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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necessary.  And  that  in  the  absence  of  such  arrange- 
ments there  is  great  probability  of  grave,  moral,  and 
mental  deterioration. 

(2)  That  an  investigation  which  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  bodily  development  and 
brain  action  in  some  50,000  children,  indicates  new 
and  grave  problems  respecting  the  provision  necessary 
for  the  care  and  training  of  those  who  are  more  or 
less  defective  in  make,  and  also  respecting  the 
causation  in  certain  districts,  of  mal-developments 
which  are  much  associated  with  defects  of  the  brain ; 
and  that  an  extended  scientific  inquiry  is  desirable 
for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject.1 

The  Committee  received  information,  suggestions, 
and  papers,  from  many  quarters.  From  the  follow- 
ing witnesses  they  received  oral  evidence. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  Medical  Superintendent,  Darenth  Im- 
becile Asylum. 

Dr.  Ferrier,  National  Hospital  for  Paralysed  and  Epileptic, 
Queen’s  Square. 

Dr.  Gover,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Prisons. 

General  Moberly,  Vice-chairman,  London  School  Board. 

Dr.  Potter,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Kensington  In- 
firmary. 

Dr.  Rayner,  late  Medical  Superintendent  of  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum. 


1 In  order  to  carry  on  the  inquiry,  a Committee  on  the 
Mental  and  Physical  Condition  of  Children  was  formed. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Warner,  5 
Prince  of  Wales  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
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Miss  M.  B.  Reynolds,  Head  Matron  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Tait,  Aubert  Park  Home,  Highbury. 

Miss  Townsend,  Aubert  Park  Home,  Highbury. 

Hr.  Webster,  Medical  Superintendent  of  St.  George’s  (Han- 
over Square)  Infirmary. 

Oral  evidence  was  also  received,  amongst  others, 
from, 

Mrs.  Stanton,  Matron,  Gray’s  Inn  Road  Workhouse  (Holborn 
Union). 

Mrs.  Papworth,  Matron,  Bethnal  Green  Schools,  Leyton- 
stone. 

Mrs.  Hall,  Matron,  Central  London  District  Schools,  Hanwell. 

Miss  Langford,  Matron,  St.  Mary  Islington  Schools,  Hornsey 
Road,  N. 

Mrs.  Price,  Matron,  St.  George-in-the-East  Schools,  Plashet. 

Appended  to  this  report  is  a selection  of  the  Statis- 
tical Tables  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee,  and  a list  of  books  and  papers  for 
reference  or  circulation,  which  may  be  of  use  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  desirous  of  interesting 
others  in  it. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Charity  is  the  recognition  of  a personal  claim  for 
help  and  succour.  So  far  as  the  claim  is  deeply 
felt,  so  far  is  the  act  of  charity  that  follows  it 
thorough.  Those  who  have  forsworn  large  and 
lavish,  or  petty  and  insufficient  methods  of  relief, 
resort,  by  the  very  earnestness  of  their  convictions,  to 
the  duties  of  personal  charity.  They  know  that  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  aid  the  many  is  to  aid 
the  individual.  And  once  they  are  engaged  in  this 
task,  their  charity  and  their  thoroughness,  for  the  twro 
are  inseparable,  impel  them  to  seek  out  better  and 
better  ways  of  helping.  And  so  in  turn  the  many 
are  aided.  The  frequent  claim  for  help  and  succour 
made  by  those  who  suffer  from  “ feebleness  of  mind,” 
from  epilepsy,  and  from  crippling  is  the  reason  and 
motive  of  this  report.  Its  object  is  to  win  the 
interest  of  those  to  whom  charity  is  a personal  duty, 
and  to  suggest  means  and  methods  by  which  they 
may  help  the  afflicted  of  these  classes  better,  and,  if 
possible,  prevent  distress. 

In  the  work  of  this  Committee,  as  the  list  of  its 
members  shows,  many  societies  and  individuals  have 
taken  part.  Some,  like  those  who  represent  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  Dr.  Langdon  Down, 
Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  Dr.  Francis 

Warner,  Dr.  Shuttle  worth,  and  others  arc  interested 
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in  it  on  the  medical  and  educational  side.  Others, 
like  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  have 
been  startled  by  the  hopeless,  defenceless  con- 
dition of  feeble-minded  women  and  girls.  The 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  has  found  that  girls  who  are  simple-hearted 
and  well-meaning,  but  feeble,  in  the  ups  and  downs  of 
service  become  less  and  less  capable  morally  and 
mentally.  They  can  work  and  he  good  in  the  out- 
of-the-world  quietness  of  a home.  They  fail  and  fall 
in  the  pressure  of  life.  The  Poor  Law  guardians  see 
many  of  these  cases.  Year  by  year  they  and  others 
visit  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  more  frequently,  and 
know  more ; and  they  would  prevent  if  possible 
the  often  fatal  relapse  to  poor  relief  and  the  work- 
house.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  tried 
to  advise  in  regard  to  many  of  these  cases,  and  to  deal 
with  them.  All  these  societies  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  have  recognised  the  fact  that  there 
is  a demand  for  help,  from  which  they  cannot  turn 
away,  and  which,  nevertheless,  they  cannot  now  meet. 

The  classes,  whose  needs  the  Committee  have  had 
to  consider,  are  three : The  feeble-minded,  the 

epileptic,  and  the  crippled.  The  term  “feeble-minded” 
is  used  to  signify  a lesser  degree  of  mental  weakness, 
while  imbecility  and  idiocy  represent  the  more  marked 
degrees  of  the  malady.  In  America  the  word  is  often 
used  as  equivalent  to  “ idiots  ” and  “ imbeciles.” 
Thus  the  Massachusetts  Home  was  formerly  a school 
for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth  ; now  the  latter 
term  alone  is  used.  And  in  France,  as  for  instance, 
at  the  John  Bost  Asylums  at  La  Force,  “ idiotes,  im- 
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beciles,  ou  f cables  d’ esprit”  are  classed  together.  The 
definition  may  be  vague,  but  for  practical  purposes  it 
is  sufficient.  The  description  of  a few  cases  out  of 
many,  in  regard  to  which  correspondents  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  have  asked  for  advice, 
will  show  generally  of  whom  the  group  consists,  and 
what  the  plea  for  help  is. 

“ The  lad,”  one  correspondent  writes,  “ is  not  an  idiot, 
so  that  none  of  the  idiot  asylums  would  answer  the 
purpose.  He  is  slightly  mentally  afflicted.  He  has 
very  poor  parents,  and  has  never  been  taught  any- 
thing, but  he  is  capable  of  instruction,  and  could  even 
later  on  be  taught  a trade  in  all  probability.  £10  or 
£12  a year  would  be  paid  for  him.” 

“He  is,”  a correspondent  writes  of  another  case, 
“ a lad  of  10  years,  of  slightly  weak  intellect,  and  an 
orphan.  I consider  him  too  bright  to  go  to  a regular 
idiot  asylum  such  as  Earlswood,  but  he  has  just  been 
sent  back  from  the  Home  as  being  slightly  deficient. 
Friends  are  willing  to  pay  a small  amount.” 

Or  to  take  two  cases  of  girls,  similar  to  several  of 
those  on  the  list  of  cases  which  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  has  com- 
piled : — 

(1)  “ A girl  of  deficient  intellect,  not  thought  suit- 
able for  Earlswood  or  any  certificated  asylum,  but  at 
the  same  time  requiring  constant  care  and  supervision.” 

(2)  “ A girl  of  weak  mind,  who,  if  left  to  herself, 
will  go  wrong.  She  is  16  or  17,  and  has  been  con- 
ducting herself  very  well  in  a Training  Home  for 
Servants  for  nearly  18  months,  but  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza temporarily  upset  her  brain,  and  has  left  her 
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subject  to  fits  of  temper  and  loss  of  moral  control. 
Kind,  strict  supervision  is  requii’ed.” 

These  cases  mark  the  group. 

But  the  demand  for  help  in  cases  of  epilepsy  is 
equally  strong.  The  following  are  notes  from  two 
out  of  several  letters  : — 

(1)  “ A young  man  over  20  years  of  age  has  been 
an  incurable  epileptic  ever  since  an  accident,  when  lie 
was  11  years  old.  No  institution  will  receive  him. 
The  only  place  offered  seems  to  be  a lunatic  asylum, 
and  as  the  lad  is  quite  sane  it  would  be  a cruelty  to 
send  him  there.  He  is  tall  and  strongly  built,  and  it 
is  really  not  safe  to  have  him  in  the  house,  as  he  has 
sometimes  fallen  on  his  poor  frail  old  mother  and 
nearly  crushed  her ; besides  the  danger  of  the  fire, 
etc.” 

(2)  “ Solely  because  of  the  inability  to  get  anyone 
to  keep  him  in  their  house,  my  son  (he  has  no  home 
of  his  own)  has  gone  into  the  workhouse.  The 
epileptic  hospitals  do  not  keep  patients  permanently. 
He  is  able  to  do  light  work,  and  I would  be  willing 
to  pay  something  towards  his  maintenance,  where  he 
could  be  taken  care  of.” 

Of  girls  and  women,  other  cases  could  be  cited  ; 
and  so  of  cripples.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  claim  is  frequent,  and  actual,  and  pressing, 
not  theoretic  and  unreal. 

And  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  was  felt 
that  if  the  Committee’s  work  was  to  be  thorough, 
it  was  not  enough  for  it  to  cite  cases  of  hardship,  and 
propose  the  establishment  of  institutions  to  harbour 
the  afflicted.  It  was  essential  if  possible  to  know  the 
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facts  on  the  medical  and  scientific  side,  to  estimate  the 
character  of  the  evil  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  coping  with  it  by  better  physical 
treatment,  and  better  educational  methods.  If  this 
were  not  done,  the  charity  of  prevention  would  be  ig- 
nored. Happily,  through  the  instrumentality  chiefly 
of  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  attention  bad  already  been 
drawn  to  the  condition  of  child-life  in  schools.  He 
had  elaborated  a series  of  tests  for  ascertaining  in  a 
simple  and  sufficient  manner,  what,  if  any,  were  the 
defects  of  development  in  children  ; what  was  their 
nutrition  and  physical  health,  and  their  brain  de- 
velopment. With  the  assistance  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  and  other  authorities  in  charge  of  public 
and  private  schools,  he  was,  in  co-operation  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  enabled  to  examine  some 
45,000  children,  in  addition  to  some  5,000,  whom  he 
had  examined  previously,  as  a member  of  a special 
Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Thus, 
a large  collection  of  facts  has  now  been  made  and 
statistically  arranged.  By  this  investigation,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  report,  not 
a little  light  is  thrown  on  the  question.  Philan- 
thropists have  often  been  as  barbarous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  distress  of  children  as  the  medical  men  of 
a bygone  day,  who  lived  and  prescribed  in  the  “ black 
dose  ” period.  When  the  child  has  committed  no 
offence,  nor  required  the  special  instruction  of  a 
truant,  industrial,  or  reformatory  school,  they  have 
thought  that  their  duty  was  fulfilled  by  feeding  and 
clothing  it.  Now,  as  this  inquiry  shows,  there  is  a 
more  delicate  and  difficult  task  before  them.  In 
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most  instances,  whether  food  is  wanted  or  not,  the 
real  evil  cannot  so  be  touched.  Only  will  it  be 
touched  by  a charity  of  intelligence,  that  will  do  for 
the  individual  what  the  individual,  perhaps,  uncon- 
sciously wants  and  claims,  and  which  a quick  sight 
and  thought  will  alone  divine  and  supply. 

A word  on  the  spirit  in  which  such  work  must  be 
undertaken.  Many  suggestions  are  made  in  this  re- 
port and  in  that  on  epileptics  and  cripples.  For  the 
mentally  feeble,  special  education  in  public,  elemen- 
tary, and  other  schools  ; and  special  homes  for  their 
training  or  permanent  abode.  For  epileptic  children, 
special  schools ; for  women,  homes  at  which  they 
may  be  employed  in  laundry,  housework,  and  partly 
in  the  open  air ; and  for  men,  homes  on  the  “ colony  ” 
system.  In  the  past,  how  have  these  problems 
been  attacked  ? Dr.  Wichern  and  his  mother  when 
they  introduced  the  now  well-known  family  system, 
themselves  became  the  housekeepers  of  the  Rauhe 
Haus,  near  Hamburg,  where  they  took  charge  of 
their  fii’st  family,  which  grew  to  twelve  poor  boys. 
The  well-known  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray, 
near  Tours,  was  established  in  1840,  on  the  family 
system,  after  the  model  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  as  an 
open-air  “ industrial  school  ” for  boys.  M.  Demetz,  its 
founder,  resigning  his  councillorship  at  Paris,  said  : 
“It  was  no  question  with  him  of  founding  a colony 
only:  he  wished  to  direct  it  until  the  day  when  it 
should  please  God  to  call  him  away.”  The  system  of 
M.  John  Bost,  who  opened  his  first  home  for  epileptics 
at  La  Force  in  1862,  was  to  let  each  one  have  the  good 
of  the  open  air,  and  find  in  exercise  scope  and  de- 
velopment for  whatever  activity  he  might  still  pos- 
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sess.  There  were  no  barriers,  and  hence  no  isola- 
tion : but  games,  classes,  manual  labour,  and  mental 
education  in  turn;  walks,  songs,  and  religious  ser- 
vices. “ The  system  was  very  simple — variety  ; the 
method  was  excellent:  consideration  and  kindness.” 
Of  himself  the  story  is  told,  that  pointing  to  two  im- 
becile girls  whom  he  lodged  in  his  house,  he  said : 

“ There  is  my  theology.”  In  the  German  colony  for 
epileptics  at  Bielefeld,  which,  like  the  homes  at  La 
Force,  is  managed  on  the  “ family  ” plan,  there  is 
the  same  motive  of  personal  charity.  The  house- 
father and  nurse  should,  it  is  said,  remember  con- 
tinually that  he  has  to  do  with  those  who  are 
seriously  ill,  and  he  must  never  be  provoked  by 
the  tricks,  passions,  or  ingratitude  of  the  patient,  or 
even  by  his  recurring  fits  of  violence.  The  spirit  of 
compassion  must  prevail,  and  it  will  find  out  how 
far  discipline  is  required — the  discipline  that  is 
not  punishment,  but  an  aid  in  the  battle  with  sick- 
ness. Throughout  all  these  thoughts  and  plans  the 
same  spirit  flows — of  untiring,  yet  self-possessed,  com- 
passion. And  at  the  Maghull  Home  for  Epileptics, 
near  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  we  see  it,  too,  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  Yet  with  it  we  want  something  more.  As 
Dr.  Alexander,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maghull 
Home,  says,  we  want  more  science.  In  his  account  of 
a visit  to  Bielefeld,  an  institution  which  he  praises 
most  highly,  he  writes,  that,  “ As  a great  religious  in- 
stitution for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  epileptics, 
it  is  a grand  success.  In  regard  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment proper  carried  on  at  Bielefeld,  we  cannot  speak 
in  such  high  terms.  It  begins  and  ends  with  bromide 
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of  potassium,  which  is  given  very  freely  indeed.” 1 
Whether  in  consequence  of,  or  apart  from,  these  or 
other  similar  criticisms,  the  medical  .treatment  of  epi- 
leptics at  Bielefeld  has  been  greatly  modified  in  this 
direction,  as  the  last  reports  of  the  medical  officer 
show.  As  we  shall  narrate  in  our  report  on  epi- 
leptics, changes  of  treatment  have  been  introduced, 
and  science  at  Bielefeld  is  now,  it  would  seem,  working 
hand  in  hand  with  charity.  Yet  Dr.  Alexander’s 
remark  has  a wider  application.  With  deeper  charity 
we  want  more  science. 

Since  the  Committee  was  appointed,  several  homes 
have  been  established  for  the  mentally  feeble,  and 
some  steps  have  been  taken  for  their  better  education. 
One  home  has  been  founded  for  female  epileptics,  and 
a proposal  for  the  creation  of  a “ colony  ” for  epileptics 
is  now  under  consideration.  To  all  this  reference 
will  be  made  in  due  course. 

We  now  say  one  word  only  on  the  plan  of  this  re- 
port. It  is  proposed  to  state  very  briefly  the  charac- 
teristics and  causes  of  feeble-mindedness,  turning  to 
account  for  this  purpose  the  researches  made  by  Dr. 
Fletcher  Beach,  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  and  others.  The 
method  of  investigation  adopted  by  Dr.  Francis  War- 
ner for  ascertaining  the  physical  condition  of  children 
at  school  will  then  be  explained,  and  its  results  sub- 
mitted. The  methods  in  force  in  Germany  and  Swe- 
den for  teaching  feeble-minded  or  backward  children 
will  next  be  reported,  and  proposals  made  for  the 


1 The  Treatment  of  Epilepsy , by  William  Alexander,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  1889. 
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better  teaching  and  supervision  of  these  children  in 
oar  public  elementary  and  Poor  Law  schools.  The 
needs  of  feeble-minded  adults  will  then  be  con- 
sidered, the  plans  adopted  in  other  countries  for  their 
aid,  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  in  regard  to  their 
maintenance  from  the  rates,  and  new  plans  and  pro- 
posals for  their  help.  The  information  gathered  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  epileptics  and  their  condition 
as  children  and  adults,  and  respecting  the  institutions 
created  for  their  assistance  in  other  countries,  and 
plans  in  force  or  suggested  for  adoption  in  England, 
will  next  be  submitted  in  a further  report.  Lastly 
come  a few  figures  and  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  crippled. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  other  afflicted  classes,  and  the 
evidence  which  the  Commissioners  collected,  contain 
much  valuable  information  and  many  suggestions. 
Of  this  report  and  evidence  we  have  made  free  use. 


THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


PART  I.— THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  : THE 

CHILD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  “ FEEBLE-MINDED.” 

To  deal  with  the  “feebleness  of  mind  ” that  amounts 
to  a disease,  we  must  know  what  its  characteristics  are, 
learning  these  chiefly  from  medical  men  who  have 
long  studied  the  subject.  Feebleness  of  mind,  like 
insanity,  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  It  may 
originate  in  infancy  or  childhood,  or  it  may  arise  in 
later  years.  But  our  field  is  limited.  We  have  to 
concern  ourselves  only  with  that  feebleness  of  mind 
which,  being  congenital  or  originating  in  infancy  or 
childhood,  may  be  checked  or  alleviated  by  special 
care  and  education.  We  use  the  term  “ feeble- 
ness of  mind  ” as  marking  a third  or  least  serious 
degree  of  the  disease,  of  which  the  first  and 
worst  degree  is  defined  as  idiocy,  and  the  second 
as  imbecility.  If  we  allow,  therefore,  for  this  differ- 
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ence  in  degree,  we  may  turn  to  account,  in  the  study 
of  the  means  for  the  diminution  and  alleviation  of 
“ feebleness  of  mind,”  the  results  already  obtained  by 
constant  medical  observation  in  regard  to  the  state 
and  treatment  of  the  imbecile. 

First,  then,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  imbe- 
cility, and,  so  far  as  note  of  them  is  needful  for  our 
purpose,  of  idiocy  also?  It  manifests  itself  through 
a defective  or  diseased  organisation,  for  even  where 
there  are  no  visible  defects,  the  mischief  has  presum- 
ably begun  in  the  brain  matter  itself.  It  is  fre- 
quently indicated  by  outward  physical  abnormali- 
ties, or  an  imperfect  general  conformation  of  the 
body,  with,  usually,  shortness  of  stature.  Among 
idiots  and  imbeciles  some  other  special  defects  are 
also  noted.  The  palate  is  often  arched,  sometimes 
cleft.  There  are  signs  of  defective  nutrition  and  low 
vitality.  Generally,  also,  imbeciles  are  short-lived.1 
Many  (at  least  25  per  cent.)  are  more  or  less  epileptic. 
Their  senses  are  often  defective — their  hearing,  their 
touch,  and,  especially  in  scrofulous  cases,  their  sight.2 

If  we  apply  this  description  to  the  feeble-minded 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  in  its  degree  applicable  to 

1 See  evidence  of  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Batty  Tube 
on  “ Insanity”  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Also  Mental  Affec- 
tions, etc.,  Dr.  Langdon  Down,  p.  156.  In  an  inquiry  in  200 
cases  of  idiots,  Dr.  Langdon  Down  found  that  in  82  the  palate 
was  inordinately  arched,  and  that  with  the  increased  arching 
there  were  various  abnormalities. 

s Dr.  Shuttleworth,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  Deaf, 
and  Dumb,  etc.  Questions,  19,314,  19,405,  19,399.  See  also 
Dr.  Langdon  Down’s  book,  p.  38,  etc. 
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them  also.  Of  the  234  children  in  the  schools  who 
appeai’ed  to  Dr.  Warner  to  be  feeble-minded,  159 
presented  a defect  or  “ defects  in  development,”  and 
173  showed  “abnormal  nerve  signs.”  In  51  there 
were  signs  of  “ low  nutrition.”  (These  terms  we  shall 
hereafter  explain.)  Ten  were  epileptic,  crippled 
or  paralysed,  and  36  suffered  from  obvious  defects 
of  the  eyes  (other  than  ophthalmia).  In  30  cases 
“defects  in  development,”  including  defects  of  the 
palate,  were  combined  with  “ abnormal  nerve  signs  ” 
and  “ low  nutrition.”  The  similarity  of  feeble-minded- 
ness to  imbecility  is  thus  clearly  marked — a conclu- 
sion which  lay  evidence  confirms.  Thus  Miss  M.  B. 
Reynolds  told  us  that  at  the  District  School  at  Sutton 
the  feeble-minded  child  would  not  use  its  feet  pro- 
perly, but  would  drag  them  along  the  floor ; and  it 
“ seemed  heavy,”  and  would  not  take  its  food  properly 
at  meals.  “ It  would  be  some  time  before  you  could 
teach  these  children  to  take  food  nicely;  the  motion 
of  their  hands  was  slow.”  . . . “ They  have  a very 
slow  movement,  and  they  have  a funny  way  of  coming 
into  a room.  They  do  not  turn  their  heads  quickly. 
They  are  very  slow,  and  they  display  a lack  of  in- 
terest.” . . . “ There  is  a want  of  reasoning  power  in 
them.” 

We  may  next  compare  feeble-mindedness  with 
imbecility  in  reference  to  causes. 

In  one  class — a small  class  — of  imbeciles,  the 
malady,  due  to  a particular  hereditary  taint,  does  not 
“ develop  itself  fully  until  the  second  dentition.  The 
child  is  more  or  less  intelligent  and  is  able  to  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  in  ordinary  schools  up 
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to  the  age  of  8 or  10,  and  then  there  is  a gradual 
mental  breakdown,  and  they  become  very  hopeless 
cases.”  1 

In  another  much  more  numerous  class,  “ there  is  a 
pi-edisposing  cause,  which  occasion  will  call  into  play. 
Many  are  not  born  idiots,  but  with  what  is  medically 
known  as  an  unstable  brain.  They  go  along  pei'fectly 
well,  until  something,  such  as  a tit,  comes  to  upset  the 
balance,  when  they  become  imbeciles.”2  Even  in 
imbeciles  who  have  previously  shown  some  capacity 
for  improvement,  there  not  unfrequently  comes,  at  the 
age  of  early  manhood  or  womanhood,  an  undesirable 
change,  which  shows  itself  sometimes  in  waywardness, 
passionateness,  or  mischievousness,  and  sometimes  in 
an  attack  of  acute  insanity.  On  this  an  investigation 
made  by  Dr.  Kayner  in  regard  to  200  cases  taken  at 
random  from  those  admitted  into  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  the  years  1885  and  1886,  throws  much 
light.  In  42  of  these  cases  he  noted  either  signs  of 
special  deformity  or  low  development,  such  as  fre- 
quently accompany  imbecility  or  feeble-mindedness,  or 
a history  of  mental  enfeeblement  in  childhood.  The 
normal  percentage  of  such  defects  in  insane  persons 
drawn  from  a town  population  would  usually,  he 
thought,  be  much  larger.  Of  the  42,  five  were  dis- 
tinctly idiots  from  childhood.  Some  had  been  kept 
at  home  till  the  age  of  16  or  17  and  had  then  become 
actively  troublesome,  or  had  developed  an  acute 

1 Dr.  Shuttle  worth.  Evidence  before  Royal  Commission. 

2 Dr.  Fletcher  Beach.  This  is  like  one  of  the  cases  cf 
“feeble-minded”  girls  referred  to  in  our  introductory 
chapter. 
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attack  of  insanity  and  had  been  admitted  to  asylums. 
In  28  cases  (or  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  200)  there 
was  an  abnormal  formation  of  the  head.  In  26  (or 
13  per  cent.)  there  were  defects  of  the  palate,  similar 
to  those  noted  by  Dr.  Warner.  In  two  cases  neither 
of  these  defects  was  present,  but  they  had  a history 
of  mental  deficiency  in  childhood.  Three  had  angu- 
lar curvature  of  the  spine.  Of  their  history  in  child- 
hood the  following  figures  are  given  : — - 

6 mentally  precocious. 

1 of  average  ability. 

3 sharp,  but  wayward  and  not  controllable. 

1 dull,  till  7,  afterwards  quiet,  passing  his  examinations 
readily. 

1 bright  until  10  and  afterwards  dull. 

15  no  history.  Weak  and  dull. 

So  far  as  these  figures  go  they  would  suggest — a 
fact  that  is  of  great  importance  to  the  community — 
that  the  feeble-minded  child  is  in  marked  danger  of 
developing  insanity  in  his  later  years.  And  com- 
pared with  the  figures  we  have  quoted  from  Dr. 
Warner’s  inquiry,  they  further  suggest,  that  in  many 
cases  where  there  are  cranial  abnormalities  and  de- 
fects of  the  palate,  even  without  actual  indications  of 
mental  weakness,  there  may  be,  though  in  a lesser 
degree,  a similar  tendency. 

To  complete  our  picture,  we  should  say  a word  on 
the  relative  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  im- 
becile children.  “ These  children,”  says  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  can  be  taught  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  Some  of  them  are  very  susceptible^ of 
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religious  feeling.  A large  number  are  able  to  take  in 
elementary  ideas  of  the  Deity  and  of  their  duty  to 
their  neighbour.”  Their  defects  are  intellectual. 
They  are  very  deficient  in  reasoning  power,  though 
there  are  some  striking  instances  to  the  contrary,  and 
usually  in  arithmetical  power.  For  music,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  generally  a large  capacity.1 

So  far  we  have  described  imbecility,  and,  by  im- 
plication, the  feeble-mindedness  which  is  connected 
with  some  marked  physical  defect  or  morbid  condition 
of  brain. 

“ As  the  scale  of  imbeciles  ascends,”  says  Dr.  J.  Batty  Tuke,2 
“ it  is  found  that  the  condition  is  evidenced  not  so  much  by  low 
obtuseness  as  by  irregularity  of  intellectual  development.  This 
serves  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  extreme  stupidity  of 
the  lowest  of  the  healthy  and  the  highest  form  of  the  morbidly 
deprived  type.  The  two  conditions  do  not  merge  gradually 
one  into  the  other.  Extreme  stupidity  and  sottishness  mark 
many  cases  of  idiocy,  but  only  in  the  lowest  types,  where  no 
dubiety  of  opinion  can  exist  as  to  their  nature,  and  in  a manner 
which  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  dullness  of  the  man  who  is 
less  talented  than  the  average  of  mankind.  Where  in  theory 
the  morbid  and  the  healthy  types  might  bo  supposed  to  approach 
each  other,  we  find  in  practice  that  no  such  debatable  ground 
exists.  The  uniformity  of  dullness  in  the  former  stands  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  irregularity  of  mental  conformation  in  the 
latter.  ’’ 

We  have,  then,  in  the  ascending  scale  from  imbecil- 
ity upwards  this  “irregularity  of  mental  conforma- 
tion;” and  then  again,  separated  as  by  a clear  line, 


1 Dr.  Shuttleworth.  Royal  Commission. 

2 In  article  on  “ Insanity,”  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica. 
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“ the  uniformity  of  dullness  ” of  a low  class  of  the 
healthy  type.  The  latter  are  the  dullards,  for  whom, 
though  possibly  not  in  strictness  termed  feeble- 
minded, special  training  and  education  may  be 
necessary.  The  former  are  of  the  “ half-sharp,”  “ daft,” 
“wanting,”  “soft,”  “ deficient  ” type,  which  many  who 
have  tried  to  help  them  will  recognise  at  once.  They 
combine  a moral  imbecility,  showing  itself  in  an 
extraordinary  feebleness  of  the  will,  or  in  an  inability 
to  appreciate  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
with,  sometimes,  a certain  measure  of  intellectual 
quickness.  This  “ irregularity  ” is  described  by 
Mrs.  Walker.  “ The  girls,”  she  says,  “ are  not  idiotic, 
and  at  first  sight  might  pass  like  other  girls,  but  they 
are  incapable  of  standing  by  themselves,  like  nine- 
pins, ready  to  fall  at  a touch.”  And  Miss  Reynolds 
said,  “ some  have  a remarkable  memory.”  Some 
“ associate  answers  with  questions,”  and  “ appear  to 
give  clever  answers,  but  in  reality  have  no  memory 
but  for  things  learned  by  heart.  There  was  a want 
of  reasoning  power.”  They  are  very  imitative  also, 
and  apt  to  pick  up  the  ways  of  those  about  them. 
These  “ irregular  ” minded  natures  are  our  great 
difficulty. 

To  conclude.  “ Feeble-mindedness  ” is  a lesser  de- 
gree of  imbecility.  The  feeble-mindedness  of  child- 
hood may  show  itself  later  on  in  imbecility  or  insanity. 
Or  a jar  or  shock  may  produce  it  in  the  “ unstable 
brain.  The  knowledge  which  has  been  collected  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  treatment  of  imbeciles  is 
available  relatively  for  the  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded. The  imbecile  type  is  gravely  defective; 
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the  feeble  - minded  touches  a higher  level,  but  is 
often  marked  by  an  “ irregularity  ” of  development, 
by  “ half -sharpness.”  Belonging,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
separate  “ series,”  is  “ the  lowest  of  the  healthy,”  the 
dullard. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  “ FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS.” 


Of  the  causes  of  the  “ feeble-mindedness,”  which  is 
congenital  or  originates  in  childhood  or  infancy,  we 
have  some  knowledge,  here  again  obtained  chiefly 
from  a study  of  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.  The 
investigations  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  Dr.  Fletcher 
Beach,  Dr.  Jones,  and  others  are  our  guide. 

An  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  Dr. 
Fletcher  Beach  of  2,380  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility 
led  to  their  discriminating  eight  main  causes,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  considering  statistical 
evidence  on  such  a subject  the  evil  can  seldom  be 
assigned  to  a single  and  definite  cause.  It  is  due 
usually  to  several  working  in  combination.  The 
table  of  causes  is  as  follows  : 


Causes. 

1.  Phthisical  family  history  ... 

2.  Insane  imbecile  or  neurotic  taint,  including  epilepsy1 

3.  Consanguineous  marriage  of  parents  or  grandparents 

4.  Parental  intemperance  - 

5.  Abnormal  conditions  of  mother  during  pregnancy  - 

6.  Difficulties  or  accidents  of  birth  - - (about) 

7.  Injuries  to  head  in  infancy  - 

8.  Febrile  illness  in  infancy  - 

9.  Infantile  convulsions  - 

10.  Epilepsy  and  cerebral  affections  - 


Per  cent,  in 
2,380  cases. 

- 28-31 
41-38 
4-20 
16-38 
29-87 
43-00 
6- 
6- 

27-39 
811 


1 By  neuroses  are  meant  nervous  diseases  in  -which  sense  and 
motion  are  impaired  without  any  recognisable  disease  of  the 
nervous  system. 
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The  headings,  1 to  G,  of  this  table  form  a 
group  of  cases  in  which  the  malady  is  congenital. 
“ The  ill-assorted  marriages,”  we  may  conclude 
in  Dr.  Shuttleworth’s  words,  “ such  as  the  in- 
termarriage of  persons  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
families,  or  of  families  strongly  tainted  with  insanity 
or  nervous  disease,  are  mainly  responsible  for  mental 
defect.”  Of  this  conclusion  confirmatory  evidence  is 
found  in  many  quarters.  Of  the  admissions  to  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum,  of  which  Dr.  Shuttleworth  has 
charge,  65  per  cent,  were  congenital,  35  per  cent,  non- 
congenital  cases.  In  Denmark,  out  of  3,907  idiots, 
imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded,  it  was  found  that  in  85 
per  cent,  the  disease  was  congenital,  or  acquired  in 
the  first  year  after  birth,  and  in  the  remainder  during 
the  latter  years  of  childhood.1  How  far  the  evil  ap- 
peared on  the  maternal  or  paternal  side,  or  both,  Dr. 
Shuttleworth’s  figures  do  not  show.  But  in  Denmark 
it  was  found  that  of  550  imbeciles,  155  (or  28  per 
cent.)  were  predisposed  to  it  by  heredity.  There  were 
mental  abnormalities, 

In  21  cases  in  the  father. 

,,37  ,,  in  the  mothei’. 

,,25  .,  in  both  parents. 

,,52  ,,  in  the  family  of  father  or  mother. 

,,20  ,,  in  brothers  or  sisters. 

If  we  may  compare  heredity  in  deafness  with  that 
in  imbecility,  we  find  further  confirmatory  evidence 
in  Dr.  Graham  Bell’s  investigations.2  He  ascertained 

1 See  statistical  investigations  concerning  the  imbeciles  in 
Denmark,  1888-9,  by  J.  Carlsen,  M.D. — Denmark;  its  Medical 
Organisation,  Hygiene,  and  Demography.  See  also  Dr.  Lang- 
don  Down’s  Mental  Affections,  etc.,  p.64. 

2 Royal  Commission  on  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.  Yol,  II. 
p.  xlix. 
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that  when  both  parents  were  congenitally  deaf  mutes, 
about  one-third,  and  when  but  one  parent  was  so, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  children  were  deaf. 

Now  a word  on  the  causes  set  down  in  the  first 
group.  Phthisis  stands  high  in  the  above  return. 
Dr.  Langdon  Down’s  inquiries  confirm  this.  He 
found  in  a large  number  of  cases  of  idiots  examined 
by  him  that  there  was  a marked  history  of  phthisis  in 
25  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  and  the  immediate  rela- 
tives, and  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  mothers. 

The  next  heading  is  “ Insane  imbecile  or  neurotic 
taint.”  At  Earlswood,  Dr.  Jones  found  that  out  of 
272  patients,  who  were  admitted,  or  discharged,  or 
died  in  1889,  hereditary  neurosis  was  the  cause  of 
disease  in  21'3  per  cent,  cases.  In  cases  examined  by 
Dr.  Langdon  Down,  23  per  cent,  had  a history  of 
idiocy,  mental  feebleness,  insanity,  or  other  grave 
neurosis  in  one  or  several  of  the  brothers. and  sis- 
ters. The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants  ascertained  that  in  170  cases  of  feeble- 
minded girls,  the  mother  was  insane  in  24,  the  father 
in  6,  and  both  parents  in  3 ; and  this  cause  or  some 
other  congenital  defect  may  have  been  at  work  in 
other  instances,  for  the  fact  may  not  have  come  to 
light,  since  the  Association  would  not  necessarily  ask 
for  information  on  such  a point  in  the  course  of  its 
work.  Whether  there  is  danger  in  consanguineous 
marriages  (to  take  the  next  head),  is  much  disputed. 
The  entries  under  this  term  amount  to  only  4‘20  per 
cent.  ; and  it  is  a question  whether  they  do  not  in- 
clude some  of  the  ill-assorted  marriages.1  We  should 
1 On  the  subject  of  consanguineous  marriages,  especially  in 
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expect  “ Parental  intemperance  ’’  to  be  followed  by  a 
larger  figure.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  says,  that  he  has  not 
simply  accepted  the  statements  of  friends,  but  has 
made  inquiries  of  people  who  know  the  parents,  and 
" 14  per  cent,  is  as  much  as  he  has  been  able  to  make 
sure  of.”  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  whose  cases  are  of  the 
pauper  class,  gives  20  per  cent.  Dr.  Jones  in  his  count 
of  cases  at  Earlswood  does  not  assign  this  as  a cause 
in  any  instance. 

The  two  remaining  groups  represent  causes  con- 
nected with  birth  or  infancy.  The  former  account  for  a 
large  proportion.  Dr.  Jones  enters  them  at  68  (or  24'9 
per  cent.)  of  his  272  cases,  and  the  latter  at  62  (or  229). 
Dr.  Shuttleworth  states  that  convulsions,  which  he 
regards  as  a proximate,  and  not  an  ultimate,  cause 
are  said  to  account  for  as  many  as  33  per  cent,  of  all 
his  Lancaster  cases. 

We  remarked  above  that  in  Denmark  an  inquiry 
had  been  made  regarding  3,907  idiots,  imbeciles,  and 
feeble-minded.  Its  results  support  the  opinions  and 
figures  we  have  just  quoted.  It  showed  that  in  85 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  disease  was  congenital,  or 
acquired  in  the  first  year  after  birth.  Of  the  causes 
of  the  disease  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  year 
of  life  inclusive,  a table  has  also  been  published.  It 
contains  452  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated. 
T wen ty- one  “ causes  ” are  entered.  In  107  instances 
the  cause  was  not  ascertained.  In  the  remainder  the 
chief  causes  were — Convulsions,  97  ; Meningitis,  49 ; 

relation  to  deafness,  there  is  much  valuable  information  in  Mr. 
Graham  Bell’s  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commiss  on.  See 
Question  21,447,  etc. 
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Disease,  36;  Scarlatina,  26;  Trauma  (injuries),  25; 
Rickets,  12  ; and  Morbilli  (measles),  10.  Of  the  total 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  period  at  which  the  dis- 
ease originated  was  ascertained,  viz., — 410,  252  oc- 
curred in  the  second  or  third  year  of  life.  With 
hardly  an  exception — whatever  be  the  cause — the 
early  years  are  the  most  fatal.  From  the  second  year, 
year  by  year,  to  the  seventh  the  numbers  are  143,  82, 
46,  41,  21,  24  : in  the  eighth  year  they  fall  to  7.  These 
figures  give  a fair  survey  of  the  miscellaneous  and  non- 
congenital  causes. 

Our  general  conclusion,  then,  is  that  ill-assorted 
marriages — “ marriages  of  persons  of  the  same  morbid 
tendencies” — account  for  a lai’ge  proportion  of  im- 
becility, and,  probably,  of  feeble-mindedness : that  in 
its  graver  forms  the  disease  may  only  be  alleviated  ; 
that,  passing  these  by.  we  come  to  cases  in  which  it 
“ seems  clearly  preventable,”  and  may  be  prevented 
with  the  increase  of  knowledge.  Further,  in  feeble- 
mindedness we  are  dealing  with  the  less  serious  forms 
of  the  malady,  and  can  hope  more  both  from  allevia- 
tion and  from  prevention.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
if  the  evil  is  to  be  checked,  we  must  check  it  in  the 
child  and  “ young  person.” 

There  are  other  causes  also  that  tend  to  produce 
feeble-mindedness.  These  are  suggested  by  the  results 
of  the  investigation  made  on  our  behalf.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  insufficient  attention  paid  by 
teachers  to  “ nerve  signs,”  insufficient  classification  of 
children,  want  of  sanitation. 

First,  then,  we  would  consider  the  condition  of  the 
child  population  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  BODILY  CONDITION  AND  BRAIN  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

CHILDREN. 

THE  CHILD  AT  SCHOOL. 

What,  then,  is  the  bodily  condition  and  brain  develop- 
ment of  our  child  population  ? 

If  we  had  desired  to  promote  only  some  single 
measure  of  reform,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  pro- 
vision of  homes  for  feeble-minded  girls,  such  an  in- 
quiry would  no  doubt  have  been  unnecessary.  But 
our  task  was  larger.  We  had  to  suggest  better 
methods  for  providing  for  and  training  one  or  two 
classes  of  afflicted  persons,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
examination  of  a great  number  of  cases  was  a sine 
qua  non;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  feeble-minded,  we 
hoped  to  find  whether  or  not  they  formed  any 
material  part  of  the  child  population.  We  all  knew 
such  cases.  Were  they  few  and  exceptional,  as  some 
said,  or  numerous  ? Upon  their  number  would 
depend  to  a certain  extent  the  character  of  the 
remedies  proposed. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  a general  inquiry 
regarding  the  children  attending  various  schools  was 
undertaken. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  introductory  chapter,  a 
Committee  of  the  Psychological  Section  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  published  a valuable  report  made 
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by  Dr.  Francis  Warner,  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  and  others,  on  the  de- 
velopment and  condition  of  the  brain  functions  of 
children  in  ten  public  elementary  schools,  two 
certified  schools,  a district  (Poor  Law)  school,  and  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  made  by  this  Committee  have  been, 
with  their  permission,  utilised  by  us,  and  included  in 
the  statistical  statements,  one  or  two  of  which  are  ap- 
pended to  this  report.1 

The  investigation  made  on  our  behalf  by  Dr. 
Francis  Warner,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  Dr. 
Rogers,  Dr.  Rayner,  and  others,  has  been  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
Psychological  Committee. 

The  examination  was  twofold.  Physical  signs 
were  observed  and  noted,  on  the  theory  that  these 
indicated  mental  and  nervous  conditions  ; and  next, 
whenever  the  mental  status  of  a child  appeared  to  be 
defective,  a report  was  obtained  from  the  teacher 
regarding  it. 

Dr.  Warner  thus  describes  his  method : — 

‘ ‘ The  children  are  best  observed  in  a large  and  well-lit  room. 
In  some  of  the  schools  of  the  London  School  Board  are  halls 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  ■ children  should  be 
drawn  up  in  ranks,  a ‘ standard  ’ at  a time,  or  they  should  be 
placed  in  groups  of  about  forty,  so  that  the  observer  can  see 
each  child  individually.  To  fix  the  eyes  of  the  child,  while  it 
is  under  observation,  it  is  convenient  to  hold  up  some  object 
for  it  to  look  at.  (I  use  a shilling  at  the  end  of  a pencil.)  The 

1 For  the  collection  of  Tables,  see  the  Interim  Report,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
Price,  2s.  Gd. 
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trained  observer  can  read  off  the  physiognomy  of  the  individual 
features  and  their  parts,  the  facial  action  and  expression,  the 
eye  movements,  the  balance  of  the  head  and' body,  etc.,  as 
quickly  as  a printed  line.  The  children  are  then  asked  to  hold 
their  hands  straight  out  in  front  of 'them  with  the  palms  towards 
the  floor,  and  for  a moment,  the  action  is  done  before  them. 
Then,  as  a further  indication  of  the  nerve  system,  their  action 
and  balance  are  noted.  Finally,  the  palate  is  inspected  in  each 
case.  At  each  of  these  stages  in  the  inquiry,  children  that  pre- 
sent deviations  from  the  normal  standard  are  asked  to  wait 
with  the  teacher.  The  first  investigation  is  now  complete  ; and 
the  teacher  is  asked  to  present  any  case  that  has  not  been 
selected.  Then  all  the  selected  children  are  retained,  and  the 
rest  are  dismissed  to  the  classroom. 

“ The  re-examination  of  selected  children  now  follows.  Each 
selected  child  is  re-examined  individually,  and  a schedule 
is  filled  up.  A tape  measure  is  frequently  used  to  take 
the  circumference  of  the  head,  and  occasionally  some  de- 
tailed inquiries  are  made,  or  a brief  mental  examination  con- 
ducted, but  as  a rule  no  questions  are  asked  of  the  children.  The 
teachers’  reports  of  mental  status  are  made  by  them  afterwards 
and  entered  on  the  schedule,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  below.” 

We  have  said  that  “ physical  signs  were  observed 
and  noted  on  the  theory  that  these  indicated  mental 
or  nervous  conditions.”  The  details  of  the  plan  must 
be  understood. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner  has  elaborated  a method  of  ex- 
amination, by  which  certain  signs  are  noted,  which, 
especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  one  with  another, 
sun-crest  that  there  is  some  mischief,  slight  or  serious, 
at  work.  In  a rough  and  ready  way  many  physical 
signs  are  accepted  by  everyone  as  evidence  of  this 
kind.  A mother  notes  fidgettiness,  twitching,  or 
squinting,  or  dullness  of  expression,  or  peevishness,  as 
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a sign  that  “ something  is  the  matter.”  By  constant 
observation  of  children,  Di\  Warner  has  picked  out 
those  signs  which  are  typical,  and  may  imply — es- 
pecially in  their  conjunction — undue  feebleness  or 
over-excitability  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Long 
Latin  and  Greek  words  define  them  ; but  if  we  strip 
the  words  of  their  foreign  uncouthness,  we  shall  see 
that  they  indicate  things  which  are  simple  enough, 
and  we  hope  that  the  reader  will  think  them  worth 
knowing.  We  would  ask  him  to  take  them,  not  as 
mere  words,  but  as  descriptions  of  what  is  very  actual 
and  concrete — of  the  very  body  and  being  of  young 
children.  The  words  will  then  become  to  him  eyelet 
windows,  through  which  he  may  see,  be  it  but  a little 
way,  into  the  child’s  nature  ; and  they  will  not  then, 
we  think,  be  irksome  to  him.  Clever  people  are  quick 
at  guessing  from  appearances,  and  sometimes  guess 
right.  To  them  it  may  seem  that  we  take  too  much 
trouble  to  define  these  appearances,  if  we  can,  to  a 
nicety,  in  barbarous  words,  and  to  add  together  sign 
and  sign,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  an  exact  conclu- 
sion. It  is  true  that,  compared  with  them,  we  go  a 
weary  step  by  step,  for  we  believe  that  in  these  mat- 
ters in  the  end  science  only  will  lead  to  certain  and 
constant  results.  Yet  if  in  their  philanthropy  they 
disagree  with  us,  let  them  at  least  look  through  these 
eyelet  windows,  and  understand  Dr.  Warner’s  method. 
“ To  study  children  by  a scientific  process,  you  must 
learn  to  note  and  think  about  facts  within  your  own 
field  of  observation.”  1 

3 A Physician’s  View  of  Method  and  Practice  in  Education, 

by  Dr.  F.  Warner. 
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The  body,  then,  shows  its  health  or  want  of  health 
by  signs.  The  finer  or  less  common  signs  are  the 
most  difficult  to  observe.  They  depart  more  or  less 
from  a given  norm  or  rule,  sometimes  so  slightly  that 
many  would  not  notice  them  at  all.  Putting  aside, 
then,  all  question  of  looking  for  “ feebleness  of  mind  ” 
in  children,  we  turn  simply  and  solely,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  abnormal  signs,  signs  that  do  not  follow  the 
rule,  that  are  “ out  of  order.”  These  signs  may  have 
to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  child  has  grown,  or 
is  growing — his  development — our  first  group  ; or 
they  may  refer  to  the  nervous  system — a second 
group  ; or — a third  group — they  may  be  connected 
with  the  child’s  digestive  organs,  the  nourishing  of 
his  body,  his  “ nutrition.”  There  are  other  groups, 
but  for  the  moment  we  deal,  in  detail,  with  these 
three  only,  believing  that  “ we  must  consider  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  any  living  thing  when  we  want  to 
know  how  it  acts,”  or  what  is  “ the  prognosis  (or  fore- 
cast) of  its  future  life.” 

DEFECTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

First,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  growth  or  development 
abnormal  ? and  we  draw  up  a set  of  questions  under 
the  heading,  “ Defects  in  Development.” 

Is  there  defect  in  the  size  or  shape  of  the  head  ? If 
the  answer  be  “yes,”  we  enter  in  our  summary  of 
signs — say — “ head  small,”  or  “ forehead  shallow.”  To 
this  sub-group  of  signs  we  give  the  title,  “ Cranial 
abnormality : ” it  applies  to  all  defects  in  the  size  or 
form  of  the  head. 
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Then  we  examine  different  parts  of  the  head  and 
body. 

The  mouth — is  it  normal  ? The  roof  or  palate  may 
be  “arched”  possibly,  or  narrow,  or  cleft — signs 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  occur  sometimes  when  there 
is  mental  “ feebleness.”  Is  it  so  in  this  instance  ? 
If  it  be,  we  enter  the  “palate”  as  “ defective”  and  jot 
down  such  a note  as  “ Palate  high  and  narrow.” 

The  ears  come  next.  Are  they  abnormal  ? Are 
they,  for  example,  large  and  outstanding,  or  dissimilar 
in  shape  ? If  so,  that,  too,  is  noted  as  “ External  ears 
defective”  The  eyes  we  take  separately. 

Then,  as  to  the  forehead.  The  folding  of  the  skin 
upon  it  may  be  baggy  and  unusual.  It  may  be  “ ab- 
normally developed  across  the  inner  angle  of  the 
opening  of  the  eyelids,  giving  an  appearance  of 
greater  width  between  the  eyes.”  This  we  call  “ Epi- 
canthis ; ” or,  “ something  upon  the  corner  of  the 
eye.” 

Lastly,  there  are  various  miscellaneous  points,  which 
may  strike  the  eye — a general  undersize  of  body,  de- 
fects of  the  nose  or  lips,  coarseness  of  features,  and  so 
on.  These,  too,  we  class  under  “ Other  defects  of  de- 
velopment,” making,  perhaps,  the  entry,  “ Physiog- 
nomy of  low  type,  and  defective  ; complexion,  dark.” 
So  much  for  signs  connected  with  the  growth  or 
development  of  the  body.  They  are  important,  be- 
cause they  are  signs  of  congenital  defect,  or,  in  some 
cases,  of  injury  or  disease  in  early  infancy  ; and  also 
because,  generally  speaking,  in  their  relation  to  men- 
tal deficiency,  they  indicate  permanent  conditions  and 
tendencies  of  the  brain. 
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ABNORMAL  NERVE-SIGNS. 

We  now  pass  to  the  nerves,  and  to  the  signs  ob- 
served in  testing  how  far  they,  too,  are  abnormal,  or 
“ out  of  order.”  To  Dr.  Warner  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  make  a scientific  study  and  complete 
classification  of  nerve-signs,  as  indications  of  mental 
condition. 

The  group  of  “ abnormal  nerve-signs  ” is  composed, 
Dr.  Warner  says,  of  movements  and  postures.  A pos- 
ture he  defines  as  “ the  outcome  of  the  last  move- 
ments of  the  parts.”  In  both  movements  and  pos- 
tures we  see  processes  of  the  brain  (whether  accom- 
panied by  consciousness  or  not),  revealing  themselves 
tbi’ough  the  action  of  the  “ nerve-muscular  ” system.1 

The  nerve-signs  serve,  for  purposes  of  observation, 
a quite  different  use  from  the  signs  of  “ abnormal  de- 
velopment.” These,  as  we  have  seen,  indicate  per- 
manent conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  brain.  The 
nerve-signs  are  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  brain  at 
the  moment,  and  they  may  indicate  that  the  brain  is 
predisposed  to  certain  tendencies,  or  that  certain  ha- 
bits of  brain  are  in  process  of  formation. 

If,  then,  we  take  signs  which  show  that  the  growth 
or  development  is  out  of  order  (abnormal  develop- 
ment), and  note  also  signs  of  irregularity  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  use  two  important  tests  in  con- 
junction: one  which  points  to  a permanent  condition, 
and  one  which  marks  a temporary  phase,  which  may 


1 In  Dr.  Warner’s  Lectures  on  the  Mental  Faculty  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  significance  of  these  signs  will  be  found. 
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be  the  sign  of  a nerve  weakness  which  has  already 
become,  or  may  be  in  the  process  of  becoming,  a 
habit. 

The  principal  types  of  the  nerve-signs  observed  by 
Dr.  Warner  are  three.  The  first  indicates  an  over- 
mobile  nerve  system  ; the  nerve  centres  are  so  full  of 
spontaneous  activity  that  they  are  not  easily  kept 
under  control.  Of  this  type  “ finger-twitching”  is 
an  example.  The  second  type  consists  of  repetitive 
uniform  movements.  It  indicates  that  the  nerve 
centres,  instead  of  throwing  off  their  energy  in 
appropriate  action,  expend  it  in  unmeaning  and 
repeated  movements,  such  as  chronic  frowning 
or  repeated  grinning.  That  there  is  no  appro- 
priate action  of  these  nerve  movements  is  due 
either  to  the  low  development  of  the  brain, 
which  fails  to  respond  to  the  stimuli  of  new  im- 
pressions, or  to  the  absence  of  stimuli  due  to  a 
monotony  of  the  mode  of  life.  The  third  type 
indicates  an  insufficiency  of  activity  in  the  nerve 
centres.  To  it  belong  “ the  weak  hand  posture,” 
lordosis,  and  relaxation  of  the  orbicularis  oculi,  of 
all  which  more  is  said  below. 


What,  then,  are  our  questions  in  regard  to  “ abnor- 
mal nerve-signs”  of  these  three  types?  The  body, 
the  face,  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  hands,  and  fingers 
each  have  their  signs. 

If  the  shoulders  are  unequal,  or  the  back  bent,  or 
the  gait  slouching,  there  is  an  entry  under  “ General 
Balance  Bad ; ” and  if  instead  of  the  head  being 
erect,  it  lolls  over  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  droops 
forward,  there  is  an  entry  “ Head  Balance  Weak  ” 
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Asymmetry  or  want  of  symmetry  of  posture  means 
an  unequal  action  of  the  two  sides  of  the  brain. 

Then  there  is  the  face  in  its  general  expression. 
Is  there  a vacant  gaze,  fixed  or  staring ; or  a want  of 
changefulness  ? If  so,  this  is  noted  as  “ Expression 
defective .” 

Then  the  forehead.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the 
forehead  produce  horizontal  creases  across  the  brow : 
they  “ overact.”  Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  work- 
ing under  the  skin — “in  vermicular  fashion,  with  an 
athetoid  movement,”  which  Englished  means  with  a 
wormlike  movement,  slow,  irregular,  and  continual. 

Sometimes  their  action  is  “fine,”  producing  what  may 
be  called  a dull  forehead.  In  all  these  cases  we  enter 
“ Frontals  overact."  We  also  note  knitting  or  con- 
trading  of  the  eyebrows  and  call  it  “ Corrugation.” 

Next  the  eyes.  Round  the  eyelids  is  a thin  muscle, 
called  in  medical  Latin,  the  encircler  of  the  eye — 
orbicularis  oculi.  It  gives  sharpness  of  outline  to  the 
lower  lid,  just  at  the  inner  edge  where  its  outline  is 
convex.  When  it  is  relaxed,  it  gives  a look  of  fulness 
or  bagginess  to  the  eye,  and  we  enter  “ Orbicularis 
oculi  relaxed."  It  is  a sign  that  often  accompanies 
fatigue  and  recurrent  headaches.  Or  we  may  find  that 
the  eye  does  not  move  round  as  it  follows  some  object 
that  passes  across  the  vision  : the  whole  head  moves. 
Or  we  may  note  an  ever-shifting,  restless  eye.  Such 
defects  we  enter  under  “ Eye  movements  defective." 
“ Movements  of  the  eyes  not  controlled  as  to  their 
number  and  direction  by  obvious  circumstances, 
present  or  antecedent,  must  be  called  spontaneous, 
and  looked  upon  as  signs  of  nervousness.” 
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The  hands  and  fingers  have  their  tale  to  tell. 
When  the  arms  are  extended  forwards  with  the  back 
of  the  hands  _up,  it  is  noticed  sometimes  that  the 
wrists  droop,  while  there  is  a contraction  of  the 
muscles  across  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  seem  to  press  upwards  from  the 
knuckles.  This  we  enter  as  “ Hand  Balance 
nervous “ The  nervous  hand  is  due  to  an  abnormal 
state,  an  ill-balanced  condition  of  brain.”  It  is  seen 
in  weak  and  excitable  children.  Or  if,  instead  of  this 
upward  pressure  of  t.he  fingers,  they  drop  with  the 
wrists  downward,  while  the  palms  of  the  hands  con- 
tract, we  enter  the  “ Hand  Balance  ” as  “ weak.” 
Let  the  reader  test  for  himself  these  two  movements  ; 
the  weakness  of  the  latter,  and  perhaps  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  former  will  be  demonstrated  to  him.  If 
the  “ fingers  twitch  ” when  the  hands  are  held  forward, 
it  is  also  noted.  “ Every  twitch  you  see  corresponds 
to  the  discharge  of  some  weak  nerve  current  from  the 
brain.”  Further,  sometimes  when  the  arms  are  held 
forward,  the  body  seems  affected  by  the  movement. 
The  balance  of  the  spine  is  altered.  The  child  throws 
his  shoulders  back  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to 
curve  forward  his  body  in  the  region  of  the  loins. 
When  this  is  the  case  we  enter  the  word  “ Lordosis  ” or 
supinely  bending.  This  is  a sign  of  great  exhaustion. 

That  no  sign  of  importance  be  omitted,  we  have  a 
miscellaneous  column  also  of  “ Other  nerve  signs.” 
Here  we  enter,  say,  slowness  to  respond  to  a com- 
mand, when,  for  instance,  the  children  are  told  to 
hold  their  hands  forward  ; defect  of  speech ; over- 
smiling or  grinning  ; openness  of  mouth  ; and  tremor. 
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Now  let  us  take  two  entries  of  these  nerve-signs  by 
way  of  sample. 

978 — a boy  of  9,  who  is  in  the  III.  Standard,  is 
thus  described  : “ Head  small : ” and  then,  “ Expres- 
sion still.  Frontals  overact  with  creases;  eyes  un- 
steady ; hands  balance,  thumbs  drooped.”  Are  we 
surprised  to  find  that  in  the  school  report  the  child,  to 
whom  these  words  with  the  corresponding  definitions 
apply,  is  thus  described  by  his  teacher  : — “ Half  im- 
becile ; very  weak  all  round  ; ” or  that  the  general  re- 
port on  him  is  “nerve  system  weak:  mentally  weak”? 

942 — is  a girl  of  15,  in  the  III.  Standard.  Her 
head  is  not  small  or  badly  shapen.  To  the  observer 
her  expression  seems  “ wanting.”  “ The  orbicularis 
oculi  is  relaxed.”  She  remains  “ almost  motionless.” 
There  is  “ Lordosis.”  She  has  “ avei’age  pl^sical 
health.”  Beside  these  entries  comes  the  independent 
report  of  the  teacher.  “Very  dull  and  apathetic. 
Poor  abilities.”  And  the  general  report  of  the  ob- 
server is,  “ Appeal’s  weak  in  general  brain  power.” 

LOW  NUTRITION. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  “ low  nutrition.”  In 
these  cases  there  was  an  appearance  of  thinness, 
paleness,  or  delicacy.  The  children  were  not  ex- 
amined medically,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  disease,  and  no  information  as  to  their  food  was 
recorded.  Dr.  Warner  states,  however,  that  even  in 
the  preliminary  examination,  the  limbs  of  each  child 
were  felt  in  order  to  detect  thinness  that  was  not 
revealed  in  the  face.  The  signs  of  low  nutrition  may 
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be  caused  by  physical  defect  or  low  constitutional 
power,  even  though  there  has  been  no  lack  of  food, 
and  they  would  also  appear  if  in  the  case  of  a 
naturally  healthy  child  there  had  been  habitual  under- 
feeding. 

Other  classes  were  noted  also — for  instance,  eye 
cases,  cases  of  rickets,  epileptics  and  cripples,  the 
deaf,  the  “ feeble-minded,”  and  the  “ mentally  dull. 
The  “ feeble-minded  ” were  those  who,  on  the  com- 
bined evidence  of  the  teachers’  reports  and  the  physical 
examination,  were,  in  Dr.  Warner’s  opinion,  in  need 
of  special  education,  on  account  of  feebleness  ot  mind. 
No  mental  examination  was  indeed  made  of  the 
bulk  of  the  children,  but  questions  were  usually 
asked  to  test  the  teachers’  reports.  The  “ mentally 
dull  ” were  those  who  were  so  reported  by  the 
teachers.  They  by  no  means  necessarily  require 
exceptional  treatment ; though  frequently  they  suffer 
from  some  slight  deficiency. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  the  form  of  schedule,  used 
in  the  inquiry,  with  an  illustrative  case  entered  upon 
it.  Its  purpose  and  meaning  the  reader  will  now 
fully  understand  : — 


Age, 

Number, 

Standard. 

I’hysiognomy, 

Developments 

etc. 

Movements, 
Postures,  etc., 
Expression. 

Physical 
Health,  Nu- 
trition, etc. 

School 

Report. 

Report.1 

903. 

Girl,  11. 
Standard  II. 

Head  and  pa- 
late average  ; 
features  low 
class  ; nose 
bridge  - bone 
thick. 

Expression 
bright,  but 
smiles  too 
much.  Gen- 
eral balance 
not  good. 
Lordosis. 

Average. 

App  arently 
somewhat 
deficient  in 
intellect. 
Very  poor 
at  lessons. 

Develop- 
ment 
low  class ; 
probably 
mental 
defect. 

1 Note. — This  column  gives  the  report  of  the  medical  investigator,  based  in 
part  upon  the  physical  examination,  and  in  part  upon  the  teachers’  report. 
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One  or  two  miscellaneous  points  must  now  be 
touched.  In  speaking  above  of  the  system  of  ex- 
amination by  signs,  we  laid  stress  on  their  use  when 
“ taken  in  conjunction.”  One  sign  may  be  important, 
but  by  itself  it  is  not  enough.  In  the  investigation, 
a single  abnormal  condition,  as  an  isolated  fact,  was 
not  in  any  instance  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
abnormality.  Thus  a child  who  had  a defective 
palate  might  of  course  be  mentally  bright;  but  a 
conjunction  of  unsatisfactory  signs  was  probably 
significant  of  mischief.  Therefore,  besides  the  tables, 
in  which  the  various  signs  above  given  were  enu- 
merated group  by  group,  other  tables,  in  which  the 
signs  were  classed  in  their  conjunction  or  correlation, 
have  been  prepared. 

The  teachers’  reports  were  usually  very  brief,  con- 
sisting often  of  a single  word,  “ bright,”  “ dull,”  and 
so  on  ; but  in  important  cases  they  were  frequently 
much  fuller.  They,  as  we  have  observed,  furnish  the 
material  upon  which  the  “ mentally  dull  ” columns  of 
the  returns  are  founded  (see  Appendix  A),  and  they 
form  a very  important  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
classification  of  the  “ feeble-minded  ” children  is  based. 

Some  considerations  should  now  be  stated,  which 
in  a measure,  affect  the  completeness  of  the  returns, 
though  to  what  extent  they  do  so  it  is  not  possible 
to  say.  The  preliminary  examination  was  necessarily 
hurried,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  children, 
who  had  defects,  escaped  notice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  children  once  selected  as  presenting  abnormal 
signs  were  carefully  re-examined,  so  that  in  these 
cases  all  defects  probably  were  observed.  In  sucli  an 
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investigation,  however,  it  was  not  of  course  possible 
to  handle  the  children  for  purposes  of  physical  ex- 
amination. Again,  the  teacher  was  not  asked  to 
report  on  the  mental  status  of  each  individual  child  ; 
he  was  only  asked  to  submit  any  cases  of  children 
whom  he  thought  dull  or  defective.  Had  he  reported 
on  each  child  separately  throughout  the  school,  it  is 
probable  that  more  of  those  who  passed  as  men- 
tally normal  would  have  been  found  to  have  defects. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  teachers  frequently  admitted 
that  Dr.  Warner  had  selected  all  the  children  that 
they  would  have  chosen  if  the  task  had  been  left  to 
them.  The  family  history  and  evidence  as  to  the 
home  life  of  the  children  could  not  be  obtained. 

It  would  not  be  fair  also  to  omit  an  observation  on 
another  point.  The  results  of  Dr.  Warner’s  examina- 
tion may  be  depreciated  by  some  on  the  ground  that 
the  signs,  though  of  a certain  interest,  have  not  a 
sufficient  scientific  value.1 *  They  are,  it  may  be 
alleged,  based  on  no  such  sufficient  series  of  cause  and 
effect  as  would  prove  that  there  underlies  them  some 
law  or  logical  sequence.  Thus,  the  nerve  sign  of  the 
“ nervous  hand  ” or  of  the  “ weak  hand,”  may  not,  it 
may  be  said,  signify  the  over-excitabilit}7  of  nervous 
temperament,  or  the  nervous  lassitude  that  it  is  said 
to  imply.  And  it  may  also  be  argued  that  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  who  are  themselves  expert 
in  this  branch  of  scientific  research,  are  not  at  one 
as  to  the  value  of  these  sign-investigations.  Dr. 
Shuttleworth,  questioned  by  the  Royal  Commission, 

1 On  tins  point  see  Dr.  Langdon  Down’s  Mental  Affections, 

etc.,  anil  also  Dr.  Warner’s  Lectures  on  Movement  and  Growth. 
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said,  “ I do  not  think  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Warner  as  indicating  weakness  of 
intellect  would  be  invariably  a sufficient  guide  to  go 
by  in  drafting  children  from  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  to  auxiliary  schools  or  classes.  I think  those 
signs  would  be  only  one  indication  amongst  others 
that  you  ought  to  go  by.  I do  not  think  any  but 
a skilled  and  experienced  observer  would  be  able  to 
make  much  of  those  signs.  Dr.  Warner’s  observations 
are  very  accurate,  but  it  would  require  a skilled 
observer  to  come  to  a proper  conclusion  with  regard 
to  them.” 

On  this  point  we  took  the  opinion  of  several  wit- 
nesses. Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  and  Dr.  Rayner  both 
agreed  to  the  value  of  the  system  with  qualifications. 
The  former  said,  “ I do  not  think  you  can  distinguish 
feeble-mindedness  by  physical  signs.  Physical  signs 
in  addition  to  examination  hy  questioning  would  be  in- 
valuable.” He  was  “ in  favour  of  recognising  them  by 
examination  test,  and  he  would  corroborate  that  by 
medical  inspection,”  if  that  were  possible.  Dr.  Rayner 
said  that  “ in  some  cases  the  physical  signs  were  well 
marked,  and  the  examination  test  hy  itself  would  not 
detect  anything  wrong.  So  also  there  were  cases, 
precocious  and  sharp,  without  the  physical  signs. 
You  could  not  rely  either  upon  the  physical  test  or 
the  examination  test  alone.”  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt 
wrote  that  it  was  difficult  to  define  the  feeble-minded 
class,  “ but  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  Dr.  Warner  has 
supplied  the  test.”  Dr.  Webster,  speaking  as  a Poor- 
Law  medical  officer,  said  that  “ there  were  few  physi- 
cal peculiarities  accepted  by  the  profession  as  evidence 
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of  mental  deficiency.  He  would  not  be  guided  much 
by  these  without  mental  or  moral  evidence  in  the 
question  of  weak-minded  children.  Practically,  he 
would  go  by  an  examination  or  intellectual  test,  and 
the  habits  of  the  child.”  Dr.  Potter  would  rely  on 
medical  inspection. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  results  of  Dr.  Warner’s 
examination  are,  both  on  the  evidence  of  the  expert 
authorities  we  have  quoted,  and  on  two  other  grounds, 
worthy  of  acceptance  as  at  least  approximately  correct. 
Many  of  the  signs  of  defective  development  are  well- 
known  signs  of  recognised  value  in  medical  and 
anthropological  research : the  arched  palate,  for  in- 
stance, smallness  of  the  head  or  shape  of  the  ear.  To 
Dr.  Warner  belongs  the  credit  of  classifying  and 
correlating  the  nerve  signs  : but  many  of  these,  too — 
the  majority — are  continually  accepted  as  evidence  of 
brain  mischief,  slight  or  serious,  such  as  twitching  of 
the  hand  or  “ defective  expression.”  In  criminal 
anthropology  also,  corrugation,  pallor  of  skin,  and 
“ expression,”  are  all  points  to  which  attention  is 
turned.  Though,  therefore,  there  may  be  a margin  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  or  relative  value  of  some 
of  the  signs,  the  significance  of  most  of  them  is  not  gain- 
said by  those  who  have  studied  this  branch  of  medical 
science.  But  knowing  that  this  preliminary  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  signs  might  be  raised,  we  have 
taken,  as  the  next  chapter  will  show,  such  a limited 
class  of  cases  for  report  and  as  a basis  of  our  recom- 
mendations, as  would  probably  be  admitted  even  by 
the  most  critical.  Apart  from  the  groups  of  the  dis- 
tinctly feeble  minded,  the  crippled  and  the  epileptic, 
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in  which  the  analysis  is  complete  case  by  case,  we 
have  only  taken  as  “ exceptional  ” those  in  which 
signs  of  the  three  separate  groups,  “ Defects  of  de- 
velopment,” “ Nerve  signs,”  and  “ Low  nutrition,” 
were  found,  in  conjunction  with  the  “ Mental  dull- 
ness” reported  by  the  teacher.  The  latter  has  thus 
supplied  the  only  possible  equivalent  for  an  examina- 
tion test,  apart  from  the  statement  of  the  standard  in 
which  the  child  was  found  to  be.  If,  then,  there  be  a 
margin  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  meaning  of 
the  signs,  we  may  say  that  by  these  limitations  and 
by  the  after-examination  of  each  selected  child,  we 
have  done  our  best  to  reduce  it  to  a minimum. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CHILD  AT  SCHOOL.  ENUMERATION  AND  CORRE- 
LATION OF  DEFECTS. 


In  connection  with  our  inquiry  and  the  previous  in- 
vestigation of  the  Psychological  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  50,027  have  been  ex- 
amined, as  follows : — 

Children. 


In  19  (Poor  Law)  separate  or  district  schools, 
In  9 certified  industrial  schools, 

In  6 homes  and  orphanages,  ... 

In  66  public  elementary  day  schools, 

In  6 “other  day  schools,”  


9,831  _ 
1,995 
1,823 
34,991 
1,387 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in  the  appendix,  the 
Poor  Law  schools  are  all  metropolitan.  The  certified 
industrial  schools  are,  with  but  one  exception,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  ; the  homes  and  orphanages 
are  all  in  or  near  London.  The  inquiry  is  thus  almost 
entirely  metropolitan  in  its  character.  The  public 
elementary  schools  include  certain  endowed  schools, 
such  as  Raine’s  in  St.  George-in-the-East  and  the  Sir 
John  Cass  and  Lady  Holies  schools  in  the  cit}T. 
The  number  of  children  observed  in  public 
elementary  schools  is  much  larger  than  those  in 
any  other  group,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law 
schools,  all  within  the  metropolis  are  included.  These 
points  should  be  remembered  in  drawing  any  con- 
clusion from  the  figures  as  a whole. 
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The  children  examined  were  : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

26,884  23,143  50,027 

We  have  only  to  do  with  a part  of  these,  viz., 
9,186,  or  18-3  per  cent.,  of  whom  5,579,  20  7 per  cent., 
were  boys,  and  3,607,  15-5  per  cent.,  girls ; for  these 
only  presented  visible  defects,  showed  abnormal 
nerve  or  other  signs,  or  were  reported  mentally  dull 
by  the  teachers. 

And  our  9,186  children  are  further  reduced  if  we  de- 
duct those  who  were  reported  “mentally  dull,”  and  that 
only.  These  numbered  319 — 185  boys  and  134  girls. 
They  may  want  special  training  in  an  “auxiliary”  class, 
or  though  inapt  at  lessons  they  may  prove  themselves 
capable  in  work  that  exercises  hand  and  eye,  and  is 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  less  “theoretic.”  Here- 
after we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  them. 

We  put  the  whole  school  population  in  public 
elementary  schools  in  London  at  671,640.  May  we 
conclude  that  13  per  cent,  of  them  (so  the  proportion 
works  out)  require  some  special  consideration  ? If 
so,  the  question  at  the  outset  seems  serious  enough. 
But  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  three  main  groups  and 
the  mentally  dull. 

I.  The  largest  is  Defects  in  development : — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

3,616  2,235  5,851 

64  61  63  per  cent.1 


1 These  percentages  are  on  the  totals  noted  in  the  schedules 
(see  above)  : Boys,  5,579  ; girls,  3,607  ; total,  9,186. 
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II.  Next  are  Cases  'presenting  nerve-signs  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

3,413 

2,074 

5,487 

61 

58 

59  per  cent.1 

III.  Next  comes 
low ) : — 

Delicate,  pale, 

or  thin  (nutrition 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1,030 

973 

2,003 

18 

26 

21  per  cent.1 

IV.  To  these  we 

should  add  a 

fourth  group — the 

children  reported  by  the  teachers  as  Bull  in  school : — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

2,216 

1,463 

3,679 

41  per  cent.1 


Note  first,  of  our  total  number  of  children,  viz., 
9,186,  63,  59,  and  21  per  cent.,  show  one  or  more  of 
the  signs  in  the  three  main  groups.  And  except  in 
the  last  category,  the  percentage  of  the  boys  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  girls. 

But  the  importance  of  the  signs  is  not  singly,  but  in 
their  conjunction  with  others. 

We  would  picture  these  5,851  children  as  a minia- 
ture army — a sorrowful  array  of  those  who  start  in 
life  less  happily  endowed  than  their  neighbours.  In 
a kind  of  slow  statistical  drill  they  form  themselves 
in  different  bands,  some  each  time  standing  out,  if  in 
the  new  formation  they  have  no  place ; some,  an 

1 These  percentages  are  on  the  totals  noted  in  the  schedules 
(see  above)  : Boys,  5,579  ; girls,  3,607  ; total,  9,186. 
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unhappy  nucleus,  remaining  on  the  field  throughout 
the  whole  parade.  The  others  may  leave  the  ranks 
free  from  this  or  that  defect : these  bear  all. 

V.  Thus  3,071  children  who  suffer  from  “ defects  in 
development,”  also  suffer  from  nerve-signs,  and  1,310, 
or  more  than  a third  of  these,  are  reported  to  be 
“ mentally  dull.” 

VI.  Another  set  who  suffer  from  the  “defects  in 
development,”  are  also  entered  under  “low  nutri- 
tion ” — namely,  1,459 ; and  of  these  again  about  a 
third  (or  581)  are  reported  dull. 

VII.  We  may  make  the  children  form  order  again, 
letting  only  those  remain  who  suffer  from  all  three 
defects.  A band  of  793  are  thus  left — 412  boys  and 
381  girls ; and  of  these  about  half,  viz.  349,  are  pro- 
nounced mentall}7  dull. 

We  have  thus  applied  three  physical  tests,  and  one 
independent  intellectual  test — the  teacher’s  opinion ; 
and  we  find  that  schooling  for  some  reason  or  other  is 
an  exceptional  difficulty,  with,  at  least,  a third  of 
those  children  who  come  within  two  of  our  main 
groups,  and  with  almost  all  the  children  who  form  part 
of  three  of  them. 

But  before  making  our  general  comments  we  must 
pass  in  review  some  other  detachments. 

VIII.  Children  who  present  development  defects, 
but  have  no  abnormal  nerve-signs. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

1,641  1,339  2,780 

These  children  have  a well-regulated  nervous 
system,  and,  therefore,  apparently  are  less  dull. 
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IX.  The  reverse  of  the  last  group,  the  children  who 
show  the  nerve-signs,  but  without  defects. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

1,438  978  2,416 

Of  these,  39  per  cent,  were  accounted  dull.  Dr. 
Warner’s  note1  is,  “It  is  probable  that  we  have 
in  this  group  the  children  of  normal  make  who  are 
ill-trained,  neglected,  and  over-pressed  by  the  stress 
of  life.  These  seem  to  he  the  children  most  im- 
provable by  altered  conditions  and  appropriate  train- 
ing ; many  are  of  ill  balance  and  nervous.” 

We  now  come  to  five  minor  groups  of  cases  in 
which  special  disease  or  infirmity  was  noted. 

X.  The  first  are  Eye  cases — squints,  etc.;  not 
ophthalmia. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

836  637  1,473 

Cases  of  ophthalmia  were  met  with  in  some  day 

schools,  but  not  entered.  Only  obvious  defects  of  the 
eye  were  noted.  “ There  were  807  squint  cases,”  says 
Dr.  Warner  ; “ some  requiring  operation — many  tem- 
porary. Only  276  children  in  all  used  convex  glasses; 
48  used  concave.  The  group  shows  what  a large 
amount  of  ophthalmic  work  is  needed  among  children.” 

XI.  Next,  the  deaf  and  partially  deaf. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

34  33  67 


1 These  criticisms  are  taken  generally  from  Dr.  Warner’s 
Milroy  Lectures,  or  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Physical  and  Mental 
Condition  of  School  Children  (1892). 
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As  in  the  eye  cases,  no  tests  were  used,  but  a child 
found  deaf  was  noted.  “ There  were  some  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  day  schools.” 

XII.  The  children  who  were  crippled,  paralysed, 
maimed,  or  deformed  (not  eye  cases),  numbered 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

155  84  239 

These  children  varied  much  in  brain  power,  and  in 
bodily  health,  and  were  in  different  stages  of  disease. 
“ Many  were  capable  of  work  and  play.  Five  hoys 
and  hve  girls  were  mentally  defective.”  These  figures 
may  he  further  analysed  : 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Cripples  from  Congenital  Defect  7 9 16 

,,  „ Disease  or  Injury  88  53  141 

,,  „ Paralysis  60  22  82 

XIII.  The  epileptic,  and  children  with  history  of 
tits  during  school  life. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

36  18  54 

Of  these,  five  boys  and  five  girls  were  mentally  de- 
fective. 

“ These  cases  were  inquired  for  in  every  school,  and, 
in  some  instances,  children  not  attending  school  were 
sent  for  by  their  teachers.  Any  case  with  a history, 
or  indications  of  fits  during  school  life,  was  recorded 
for  what  it  was  worth.  It  would  appear  that  most 
epileptic  children  are  absent  from  school.”  On  this 
question  we  shall  say  more  in  a further  report. 
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XIV.  We  shall  also  have  to  deal  later  in  more  de- 
tail with  the  next  group — Children  feeble-minded,  or 
exceptional  in  mental  status. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

124  110  234 

Of  these,  2 were  idiots;  46  imbeciles  ; 12  “mentally 
exceptional,”  i.e.  wanting  in  moral  faculty,  or  liable  to 
mental  attacks ; 174  were  “ feebly  gifted,”  or  feeble- 
minded, or  defective  in  mental  capacity,  short  of 
actual  imbecility. 

XV.  Lastly,  we  come  to  a final  placing  of  the  child- 
ren as  Requiring  special  care  and  training. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

473  344  817 

This  group  is  a combination  of  the  “feeble-minded” 
(XIV.),  the  epileptic  (XIII.),  the  crippled  (XII.),  and 
(VII  ),  those  who  suffered  alike  from  defects  in  de- 
velopment, nerve-signs,  and  low  nutrition ; and  were 
also  reported,  “ mentally  dull.” 

These  817  children  are  our  chief  concern.  They 
are  all  children  who  want  some  kind  of  special  super- 
vision, training,  or  education.  They  are  all  probable 
social  failures — now  at  the  child-stage. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CHILD  AT  SCHOOL. — “LOW  NUTRITION.” 

Before  we  pass  to  the  “ child  not  at  school,”  we 
would  go  through  some  of  our  groups  again. 

We  begin  with  “ HI.  ‘ Children  Pale,  Thin,  Delicate; 
Nutrition  Low  ’ — 2,003.” 

We  will  turn  from  this  total  to  the  figures  under 
this  entry  in  the  Poor  Law  schools,  and  compare 
them  with  the  figures  from  the  public  elementary 
day  schools.  We  shall  then  see  how  the  children  of 
pauper  parents  compare  with  others.  And  next 
we  will  take  day  schools  in  different  localities, 
well-to-do  and  very  poor,  and  see  how  far  the  former 
fare  better  on  this  point  than  the  latter. 

Our  totals  are — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Poor  Law  Schools 

- 236 

93 

329  = 3 3 per  cent. 1 

Day  Schools  - 

- 707 

781 

1488 =4  per  cent.1 

Now,  whatever  the  defects  of  Poor  Law  schools 
may  be,  the  children  have  enough — in  quantity — to 
eat.  Yet  there  are  so  many  “ill  nourished”!  What 
does  it  mean  ? 

1 This  gives  a percentage  of  3 *3  of  the  whole  number  seen  in 
Poor  Law  schools,  or  of  16-3  on  the  total  number  noted  in  them  ; 
and  in  day  schools  the  corresponding  percentages  of  4 0 and 
24-9. 
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The  answer  is  given  by  a further  analysis  of  the 
figures.  Of  the  S29 — those  who  are  entered  under 
this  column — “ low  nutrition/’ — 239  (72  per  cent.)  have 
“ defects  in  development/’  and  217  (65  per  cent.) 
“nerve-signs,”  and  119  (36  per  cent.)  are  reported 
dull.  All  or  most  of  these  children  are  thus,  it  would 
seem,  “ so  far  defective  in  make  as  to  be  usually  of 
low  nutrition  when  seen  in  school.”  Now,  if  this 
applies  to  boarding  schools,  where  we  know  that  the 
children  are  sufficiently  fed,  it  may  apply  to  the  day 
schools  also.  And  we  find  that  it  does.  Of  the  1,488 
who  are  day  scholars  and  entered  under  “ low  nutri- 
tion,” 1,127  (or  75  per  cent.)  suffer  from  “defects,” 
and  931  (or  62  per  cent.)  from  nerve-signs,  while  615 
(or  41  per  cent.)  are  mentally  dull. 

It  seems,  then,  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
children  whose  condition  would  strike  an  observer  as 
pale,  thin,  and  delicate,  and  therefore  as  requiring 
food,  are  suffering  from  various  defects,  which  should 
be  first  attended  to,  whether  for  their  well-being  gifts 
of  food  be  or  be  not  required. 

“ These  children  are  of  lower  general  constitutional 
power,  and  tend  to  an  ill-nourished  condition  under 
the  stress  of  life,  and  the  many  causes  of  mental 
excitement,  which,  while  they  render  them  sharp 
mentally,  militate  against  nutrition  of  the  body  and 
its  tissues.” 

But  our  comparison  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
day  schools  is  not  complete.  The  figures  show  that 
in  the  day  schools  there  is  relatively  more  “ low 
nutrition  but  when  we  have  learned  the  meaning  of 
this  low  nutrition,  we  learn  also  that  the  day  schools, 
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though  they  show  the  larger  proportion  of  these 
cases,  have,  as  against  boarding  schools,  other  more 
than  compensating  advantages.  In  the  day  schools, 
if  we  compare  a group  of  four  free,  or  penny  public 
elementary  schools  in  poor  districts  1 having  3,076 
children  with  the  Poor  Law  schools,  minus  Leyton- 
stone,  we  find  in  the  former  less  dullness.  The  per- 
centage of  dullness  is,  indeed,  in  the  total  children  in 
the  four  day  schools,  6 against  8 per  cent,  in  the  Poor 
Law  schools.  So,  again,  abnormal  nerve-signs  stand 
at  8 per  cent,  in  the  day,  12  per  cent,  in  the  boarding 
schools ; and  defects  of  development  are  6 per  cent,  as 
against  13.  It  must  of  course  be  allowed  that  in 
making  this  comparison  we  are  contrasting  the 
children  of  pauper  and  non-pauper  parents.  Yet 
the  comparison  is  otherwise  as  fairly  made  as 
possible.  We  have  chosen  schools  in  very  poor 
districts. 

And  one  more  contrast  may  be  drawn.  If  the 
“ nerve-signs  ” in  day  schools  and  the  boarding  schools 
be  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  of  these  signs 
preponderate — “defect  of  expression”  and  “overaction” 
of  the  frontal  muscles.  They  stand  thus  : — 


Defective 

Frontals 

Expression. 

Overact. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boarding  schools,2  - 

40 

36 

77 

27 

Day  schools, 

1-9 

1-5 

3-6 

0-8 

1 LII.,  LIII.,  LXVII.,  LXXXVII.,  in  appendix.  Leytonstono 
is  omitted,  because  no  teachers’  reports  were  there  received. 

2 This  includes  Poor  Law  schools  and  industrial  schools  and 
homes  and  orphanages. 
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Now  these  are  defects  due  “ either  to  the  low 
development  of  brain,  which  fails  to  respond  to  the 
stimuli  of  new  impressions,  or  to  monotony  of  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  absence  of  stimuli.”  In  the  to- 
and-fro  of  the  day  school  there  is  continual  life  and 
stir.  In  a boarding  school  this  has  to  be  supplied  by 
artificial  means.  This  may  be  the  reason  why,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  full  diet  and  early  sleep  (and  the 
late  going  to  bed  is  really  a great  evil  to  children 
in  poor  districts),  the  boarding  school  child  lacks  out- 
let, and  his  nervous  force,  as  the  signs  show,  re-acts 
mischievously  upon  his  system. 

We  conclude  from  these  comparisons  that  whatever 
the  difficulties  implied  in  “ low  nutrition,”  they  can 
best  be  faced  by  dealing  with  the  children  as  they  are 
in  the  day  schools,  in  conjunction  with  their  families. 

Another  test  and  comparison.  The  contention,  that 
what  seems  to  be  “ low  nutrition  ” in  the  sense  of 
want  of  food  is  really  in  the  main  a defective  con- 
dition of  body,  is  proven  finally  by  the  comparison  of 
schools  in  well-to-do  and  very  poor  localities.  Take 
the  four  “ very  poor  ” schools  again,  and  set  against 
them  four  well-to-do  : — 


Percentage  of  “Low  Nutrition 


LII.  (Islington)-  - 1-9 

Bill.  (Holloway)  - 2‘4 

LXVII.  (Dr.  Barnardo’s)  4 9 
LXXXYI.  (Deptford)  4’4 


on  Children  seen. 

XXXV.  (Kensington)  5'9 
XXXVIII.  (Chelsea)  l-7 
LXXVI.  (St.  George’s, 

Battersea)  - - 5-9 

LXXX.  (Stockwell)  - 62 


All  the  well-to-do  schools  fare  badly  beside  the 
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very  poor,  with  one  exception,  and  that  shows  nearly 
the  same  figure  as  one  of  the  poorest. 

Another  test  is,  to  set  twenty  better  class  day 
schools  against  the  remainder  : — 

The  T ty  Schools — 1 

Reported 

No.  of  child-  Percentage  Defects  in  Abnormal  Low  mentally  Eye 

ren  seen.  noted.  Development,  nerve  signs.  Nutrition  dull.  Cases 

10,215  187  11-5  11-6  5-2  7'6  3‘0 

The  Remainder — 

26,163  16-4  10  2 91  3 '9  6 0 27 

Here  the  better  class  schools  are  again  less  favour- 
ably placed. 

The  importance  of  this  conclusion  is  veiy  great.  By 
bringing  these  physical  tests  to  bear,  we  have  shown 
that  the  appearances,  by  which  most  observers  are 
guided,  are  very  misleading.  The  eye  is  naturally 
struck  with  cleanliness  in  dress  and  person  in  a better 
class  school : an  immediate  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  health  and  “ nutrition  ” are  better.  The  mind  is 
fully  conscious  that  “ low  nutrition  ” may  be  caused  by 
habitual  want  of  food  ; but  has  not  learnt  as  spon- 
taneously to  spring  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
may  not,  after  all,  be  want  of  food  at  all,  or  may  be 
only  want  of  food  in  a small  degree.  Hence,  un- 
consciously, bias  guides  and  constrains  the  judgment- 
But,  it  may  be  said,  the  children  in  the  better  class 

1 The  twenty  schools  selected  are  those  numbered  in  Ap- 
pendix A,  as  follows  : — XXXY.  to  XL.,  XLII.,  XLIII.,  XLH  . 
to  XLIX.,  LXXX.,  LXXXIir.,  LXXXIY.,  XCIII.,  C.  to  OIL 
and  CVl. 
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schools  come  of  parents  with  better  means  : therefore 
they  must  be  better  cared  for,  and  this  ought  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  low  nutrition  as  well  as  the 
weakness  or  mischief  indicated  by  the  nerve-signs  : 
in  their  case  the  premises  for  such  a conclusion  must 
be  wrong.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  this  argument, 
however,  which  seems  to  be  final.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
more  zeal  and  more  desire  to  get  on  among  the 
children  of  better  class  parents.  They  are,  like  their 
parents,  rising  in  the  world  ; they  have  foresight,  and 
are  ready  to  bear  fatigue  in  order  to  make  progress 
at  school ; and  often  the  parents  are  in  their  way 
as  ambitious  as  their  children.  Hence,  it  is  natural 
to  find  so  large  a proportion  of  nerve-signs  (with 
their' consequences)  in  the  higher  grade  schools;  and 
as  natural  to  find  a smaller  proportion  of  them  in  the 
lower.  Medical  men  also  state  that  they  notice 
imbecility,  mental  feebleness,  and  nervous  dis- 
turbances quite  as  frequently  among  the  children  of 
well-to-do  as  among  the  children  of  very  poor 
parents.  The  means  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  sick 
and  weakly  increase,  it  has  been  proven,  with  the 
material  resources  of  the  parents ; and  thus  where  in 
the  case  of  the  very  poor  death  may  intervene,  in  the 
better  class  there  may  in  its  stead  be  a weakling  life. 
The  large  proportion  of  unsatisfactory  signs  among 
the  better  school  children  is  not,  then,  an  anomaly  as 
it  at  first  sight  seems.  And  our  general  conclusion 
is,  that  not  poverty,  as  is  usually  argued,  but  phy- 
sical defects  of  some  kind  are,  as  a rule,  the  chief 
cause  of  difficulty  in  the  nurture  and  training  of 
children.  Starvation,  a word  very  frequently  used 
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in  discussing  these  questions,  means  emaciation  with- 
out disease.  Among  the  cases  of  low  nutrition  there 
were  many  cases  pale  but  not  thin,  there  were  very 
few  emaciated,  and  of  these  many  must  have  been 
due  to  disease. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


THE  CHILD  AT  SCHOOL. — “CRANIAL  ABNORMALITY 
AND  RICKETS.” 

Two  principal  “ defects  ” remain,  on  which  more  should 
be  said — Cranial  abnormality  and  Rickets.  These 
figures  are  striking : — 

Total  number  of  children  noted,  9,186.  Of  these  there  show 
“ cranial  abnormalities  ” 2,576  for  28  per  cent.)  ; who  also  show 
low  nutrition  to  the  number  of  872,  and  “ mental  dullness  ” to 
the  number  of  1,111. 

This  conjunction  of  mental  dullness  and  cranial 
abnormalities  with,  in  many  cases,  low  nutrition,  is  im- 
portant. Thus  we  find,  in  fact,  that  327  boys  and 
738  girls — in  all,  1,0G5,  had  “ small  heads,”  that  is, 
markedly  below  the  normal  size.  In  these  cases,  “ if 
there  be  no  other  defect,  mental  faculty  maybe  average,” 
Dr.  Warner  says,  “ but  the  child  usually  remains  thin 
and  delicate  : such  children  in  after  life  may  under- 
take good  work  and  do  it,  but  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  exhaustion,  migraine,  and  break-down  of  the 
nerve  system.  At  school  these  are  often  delicate  and 
irregular  in  attendance  from  ailments.” 

There  were  “ large  heads  ” in  303  cases,  257  boys 
and  46  girls. 
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“ It  seems  probable  that  a large  proportion  of  these 
cases  resulted  from  rickets  at  an  earlier  period,  for  of 
the  168  cases  of  rickets  with  defect  of  cranium,  553 
per  cent,  were  large  heads.” 

There  were  “ Cranial  bosses  ” in  622  cases : 405 
boys,  and  127  girls.  The  asymmetrical  heads  were 
100;  boys,  84;  girls,  16. 


The  palate  was  ill-shapen 

in  1,321 

cases. 

How  the  cases  of  rickets 

stand,  a 

glance 

down 

following  figures  will  show  :■ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Rickets  : 

157 

39 

196 

Showing  as  correlative  defects  : — 

“ Nerve  signs  ” in  - 

54 

15 

69 

“ Low  nutrition  ” in 

32 

13 

45 

Mental  dullness  in 

64 

10 

74 

And  further  — 

“ Cranial  abnormalities”  in 

143 

26 

169 

“ Defective  palate  ” in 

23 

8 

31 

Cranium  and  palate  defec- 

tive in  - 

21 

6 

27 

And  smallness  of  growth  in 

10 

5 

15 

Assuredly,  if  rickets  can  be  prevented,  we  should  at 
one  stroke  cut  away  a great  amount  of  illness,  dull- 
ness, and  after-life  misery.  And  it  can  be  prevented.1 

1 It  may  be  noted  that  the  Jewish  school  children  show  a 
greater  uniformity  of  development,  etc.,  than  the  English  ; 7'5 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  10*8  per  cent  of  the  latter  show 
deviations  from  the  average  development.  (See  Milroy  Lectures, 
p.  3.)  And  in  every  respect  they  score  fewer  defects. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  CHILD  AT  SCHOOL. — THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  children  who  “ required  special  care  and  train- 
ing ” we  counted  up,  and  found  to  number  817.  With 
all  these  we  are  concerned,  but  especially  with  the 
feeble-minded,  epileptic,  and  crippled.  The  feeble- 
minded numbered  234  : 124  boys,  and  110  girls.  We 
have  to  report  what  is  the  character  of  these  cases, 
in  what  schools  they  were  found,  and  what  their 
numbers  in  the  school  population  of  London  may  be 
estimated  to  be. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  character  of  this  group  of 
234  children;  what  are  the  degrees  of  mental  feeble- 
ness that  we  tind  in  them  ? We  lay  stress  on  this  be- 
cause the  provision  of  remedial  help  and  its  organisa- 
tion depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of 
assistance  required,  and  this  again  upon  the  difference 
between  case  and  case.  We  are  working  from  the 
mass  to  the  individual,  and  we  ask  ourselves,  what 
does  the  particular  child  need  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  if  it  be  possible,  or,  at  least,  for  its  diminution? 
Science,  it  seems  to  us,  demands  personal  charity  in 
order  that  it  may  effect  its  purpose,  and  no  less  does 
personal  charity  want  science.  So  we  pass  the  child- 
ren before  us  through  a turn  - stile,  as  it  were, 
child  by  child. 
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We  mark  down  separately  the  extreme  cases  of 
idiocy  and  imbecility.  Then  we  put  together  what  in 
the  following  table  we  term  the  “ feebly-gifted.” 
“ Some  of  these,”  Dr.  Warner  repeats,  “ would  be  found 
on  further  examination  to  be  really  imbecile,  and 
many  of  them  to  be  capable  of  great  improvement.” 
A last  class  are  the  “ mentally  exceptional.”  These  are 
the  notably  irregular  cases,  showing  average  intelli- 
gence, with  feebleness  of  character — those  of  “irregular 
mental  conformation:  ” some,  for  instance,  were  klepto- 
maniacs, had  set  fire  to  their  beds,  or  injured  other 
children. 


Total. 

Idiots. 

Im- 

beciles. 

Feebly- 

Gifted. 

Mentally 

Excep- 

tional. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

44 

41 

12 

7 

32 

33 

1 

6 

4 

2 

2 

13 

2 

2 

11 

l’ublic  Elementary  Day  Schools 

78 

50 

2 

18 

7 

55 

37 

3 

0 

124 

no 

2 

30 

10 

89 

85 

3 

9 

For  this  variety  of  cases  we  must  in  some  manner 
arrange  for  suitable  treatment  at  or  outside  the 
schools.  And  it  is  clear  that  if  we  recommend  any 
system  for  their  assistance,  it  must  have  regard 
equally  to  Poor  Law  and  public  elcmentaiy  schools. 

It  should  be  added  that  of  the  234-  “ feeble-minded,” 
G7  per  cent,  suffered  from  defects  of  development,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  from  nerve-signs.  Ten  were  epi- 
leptic; 8 crippled  or  paralysed;  36  were  “eye”  cases; 
and  5 had  cold  blue  hands — a sign  of  bad  circulation. 
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Thus  feeblene'ss  of  mind  involved  many  other  diseases 
and  ailments. 

A return  of  the  ages  of  these  children  (for  even  the 
elder  were  still  children  in  fact)  has  also  been  made. 
In  the  Poor  Law  schools  were  10  children  of  14,  6 of 
15,  4 of  16, 1 of  17,  and  1 of  20  years  of  age — evidence 
that  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
keep  these  children  till  after  school  age,  if  possible. 
At  the  day  schools  also  children  of  all  ages  had  to  be 
provided  for.  There  were  in  them  7 of  5 years  old, 
17  of  8,  and  12  of  13  years. 

In  point  of  view  of  learning,  these  children  stick,  at 
the  low  standards.  Thus,  infants  apart,  26  were  in  the 
first,  and  10  and  13  in  the  second  and  third  standards  of 
the  Poor  Law  schools.  And  in  the  day  schools  the 
corresponding  numbers  are  42,  18,  and  10.  One  or 
two  “mentally  exceptional”  children  reach  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  even  the  sixth  standard. 

These  several  summaries  show  that  we  have  before 
us  a class  of  children  that  requires  the  maximum  of 
individual  and  skilled  teaching,  if  the  goino-  to  school 

O'  o O 

is  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CHILD  NOT  AT  SCHOOL. 

“ The  child  not  at  school  ” is  our  next  concern.  All 
children  of  the  elementary  school  class  from  3 to  13 
years  of  age  are  scheduled  by  the  visitors  of  the 
London  School  Board.  Children  may  be  so  scheduled, 
and  yet  for  various  reasons  they  may  not  be  in 
attendance  on  an  efficient  public  elementary  school. 
Again,  children  may  be  on  the  rolls  of  efficient  schools, 
and  yet  may  not  go  to  school.  There  is  thus  a larger 
and  a lesser  net.  The  child  may  escape  both,  being 
scheduled  and  yet  on  the  roll  of  no  efficient  school, 
or  being  on  the  roll  of  such  a school  and  yet  an 
absentee. 

The  scheduled  children  (3  to  13)  numbered  on  Lady 
Day,  1891,  782,611.  There  were  on  the  rolls  of 
efficient  schools,  625,696,  of  the  same  ages — 3 to  13. 
The  difference,  156,915,  represents  the  number  sche- 
duled, but  in  no  efficient  school.  Many  apparently 
satisfactory  reasons  account  for  this  absenteeism. 
There  are  104,950  children  who,  being  between  the 
ages  of  3 and  5,  “ do  not,  and  cannot  be  compelled,  to 
go  to  school.  Some  are  receiving  instruction  at  home, 
some  are  ill,  or  residing  in  houses  where  there  is  infec- 
tious illness — 1619 ; and  26,207  are  under  surveillance.” 
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There  are  1,800  who  are  permanently  disabled.  To 
these  we  will  refer  later  on.  Of  the  children  “ under 
surveillance  ” some  may  be  of  that  “ dull  ” type  whom 
book  and  letter  schooling  repels  but  “ practical  ” 
teaching  might  attract,  though,  no  doubt,  many  of 
them  belong  to  that  shifting  London  population 
amongst  whom  “ public  opinion  ” is  not  in  favour  of 
education.  But  after  making  every  allowance,  the 
number  of  non-attendant  scheduled  children  is  large. 
Amongst  them  it  is  likely  that  physical  defects  and 
dullness  would  be  rather  more  prevalent  than  amongst 
the  children  who  attend  school  with  fair  regularity. 

Our  next  set  of  absentees  are  those  who  are  on  the 
rolls  of  efficient  schools,  but  do  not  attend. 

The  average  number  of  children  (3  to  13)  on  the  rolls 
of  these  schools  in  the  year  ending,  Lady  Day,  1891, 
was  661,497  ; the  average  attendance  was  510,382. 
Exemptions  to  the  number  of  32,152  were  granted 
during  the  year  ; but,  with  this  deduction,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  figures  we  have  quoted — say, 
118,000,  represents  the  average  non-attendance  of 
enrolled  children.  Here  again,  among  the  non- 
attendants, the  physical  causes  and  “ dullness  ” to 
which  we  have  drawn  attention  may  play  a larger 
part  than  is  generally  acknowledged. 

The  number  of  afflicted  children  (3  to  13)  known  to 
the  School  Board  are  2,413.  Of  these  552  attend 
public  elementary  schools  ; and  1,860,  the  “ perman- 
ently disabled  ” who  were  mentioned  above,  do  not. 
There  are  also,  above  the  age  of  13,  83  children  who 
attend  school,  and  83  who  do  not  do  so. 

Of  thel,860  “permanently-disabled”  non-attendants 
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51  are  blind,  82  partially  blind,  152  deaf  and  dumb, 
806  crippled,  397  idiots,  and  372  “other  causes.”  For 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  School  Board  has 
special  schools.  Presumably,  the  present  system  has 
only  to  be  extended  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefits 
of  education,  unless  they  be  partly  imbecile  or  feeble- 
minded. In  so  far  as  this  might  be  the  case,  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  them  also. 

The  “ other  causes  ” included  61  cases  of  epilepsy. 
How  the  rest  are  made  up  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement  of  “ other  causes  ” in  one — the  St.  Maryle- 
bone  Division.  The  entry  there  includes  66  cases. 
They  are  : 10  spinal  disease,  5 paralysis,  1 St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  7 diseased  brain,  10  dumb,  1 bad  speech,  3 
deaf,  2 split  palate,  1 no  roof  to  mouth,  12  fits,  2 skin 
disease,  1 dropsy,  3 consumption,  and  7 miscellaneous 
—truly  a pathetic  list  when  we  turn  the  figures  into 
children. 

We  have  now  attacked  the  question  from  two 
sides.  What  do  the  School  Board  returns  show  us  ? 
What  does  our  inquiry  indicate  ? 

The  School  Board  returns  show  us  (l)  a large 
absenteeism  or  non-attendance  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  3 and  13  ; and  (2)  an  absenteeism  of  1,S60 
children,  which  is  definitely  due  to  illness  or  dis- 
ease. 

But  our  inquiry,  we  believe,  shows  that  abnormal 
physical  conditions  are  prevalent  to  a very  much 
larger  extent  than  these  figures  would  suggest ; 
and  that  a finer  and  more  elaborate  discrimina- 
tion would  show  the  necessity  for  “ special  care  and 
training”  in  a much  larger  number  of  cases.  The 
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numerical  results  of  our  inquiry  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : — 


Total  scheduled 
children  3 to  13 
(782, Cll)j)Z«s  aver- 
age attending 
Poor  Law  Schools, 
(10,143). 


Proportional  number 
requiring  “ special  care 
and  training.”  Group 
XV.  above  (p.  37). 


Proportional  number  of 
feeble-minded. 
Group  XIV. 


792,754 


10,947 

or  13  per  thousand. 


5,880 

or  7 per  thousand. 


By  way  of  an  independent  confirmation  of  the 
figures  of  the  last  column,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
at  Christiania  the  children  attending  the  “ auxiliary  ” 
classes  were  90  out  of  15,000,  or  about  6 per 
thousand  ; and  at  Bergen  they  were  35  out  of  5,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  7 per  thousand.  We  feel,  however, 
that  no  estimate  can  be  satisfactory  in  such  a case. 
Enumeration  only  would  be  a sufficient  test.  At  best 
all  that  we  can  give  is  a guess  based  on  proportion. 
We  greatly  hope  that  by  a continuation  of  the  inquiry 
by  some  public  authority  the  actual  numbers  may  be 
ascertained. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILD,  AS  HE  NOW  IS,  IN  SCHOOL. 

We  have  now  numbered  the  “abnormal”  and  feeble- 
minded children  as  carefully  as  we  can  from  the 
materials  to  our  hand.  What  does  the  feeble-minded 
child  now  do  who  goes  to  school,  or  who  does  not  go 
to  school  ? Of  the  child  who  goes  to  school  we  have 
several  accounts.  General  Moberly  describes  him 
from  the  School  Board  side,  and  Dr.  Shuttleworth 
describes  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  asylum 
manager. 

Our  inquiry,  it  has  been  seen,  brought  to  light  four 
clashes  of  children  in  the  schools,  varying  in  degree 
of  mental  feebleness. — idiots  and  imbeciles,  the 
“ feebly-gifted,”  and  the  mentally  exceptional.  Of 
the  idiot  and  imbecile,  who  are  classed  together  in 
the  School  Board  return,  General  Moberly  says: 

“ They  are  not  being  educated  at  all : it  is  not 
possible  in  Board  schools  to  give  them  the  special 
education  they  require.  All  the  teachers  can  do,  in 
most  cases,  is  to  keep  them  occupied,  to  teach  them 
some  simple  occupation.  They  are  in  a class  with 
others,  and  are  exceedingly  kindly  treated  by  the 
other  children,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.”1  Of 

1 Royal  Commission.  Questions,  22,045,  22,040,  22,072 
and  22,073. 
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the  feeble-minded  or  feebly-gifted,  he  told  us  that  he 
thought  that  most  of  them  attended  school.  “ They 
sit  in  a corner  of  the  room  by  themselves — quiet ; no- 
body takes  any  notice  of  them.  They  are  happy,  but 
they  are  learning  nothing.  They  never  get  beyond 
the  first  or  second  standard.” 

Dr.  Shuttleworth  said  of  the  feeble-minded : — 
“ Children  have  come  to  us  (the  Royal  Albert  Asylum), 
from  ordinary  schools,  who  certainly  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  ordinary  curriculum,  and 
in  some  cases  seem  to  have  been  injured  by  attempts 
to  keep  up  with  the  ordinary  children.  . . I think  in 
most  cases  there  has  been  originally  defective  brain 
power,  but  that  has  not  been  taken  account  of  by  the 
school  authorities.”  1 

Of  the  “ feeble-minded  children  ” at  the  district 
(Poor  Law)  school,  we  have  also  two  accounts,  one 
from  the  “ home  ” point  of  view,  one  from 
teachers  and  matrons.  Miss  Townsend,  of  the 
Home  at  Highbuiy,  said  to  us  : “ Their  capacity  is 
not  developed  when  they  come  from  the  district 
schools.  In  some  cases  they  know  a good  deal  by 
rote,  without  intelligence.”  Mr.  Rule,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Pancras  Schools  at  Leavesden, 
writes,  “ Semi-imbecile  children  ” (not  bad  enough  to 
certify),  “ or  epileptic  children,  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
schools  of  this  kind.  It  is  impossible,  without  an  in- 
crease of  staff  and  a separate  building,  to  give  them 
the  treatment  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them. 
We  are  well  favoured,  having  an  exceptionally  bright 


1 Royal  Commission.  Questions,  19,517,  19,518, 
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and  intelligent  staff,  but  with  the  large  numbers 
under  their  care,  it  is  impossible  to  give  that  in- 
dividual attention  that  the  cases  need.”  . . . “ We  have 
to  send  them  to  Darenth  Asylum  for  want  of  an  inter- 
mediate home,  or  they  leave  the  schools  at  14,  and 
eventually  drift  to  the  workhouse.  They  are  allowed 
more  play  and  less  school  work.  They  require  gentler 
treatment,  instructive  play,  lighter  work  and  separate 
supervision.”  Of  children  of  this  kind  at  Banstead, 
Miss  Donkin  writes:  “ They  were  the  most  perplexing 
we  had  to  deal  with — no  special  provision  being  made 
for  them.  In  the  cottages  their  ways  and  habits  were 
sometimes  found  to  be  such  as  to  make  them  quite 
unfit  to  mix  with  the  .younger  children.”  From 
Lambeth  we  have  a report  from  the  medical  officer. 
“ There  are  2 epileptics,  8 cripples,  and  6 very 
dull  children  at  the  schools,  Norwood.  There  are 
always  a few  children  at  the  schools,  who,  though  not 
bad  enough  to  be  called  semi-imbeciles,  are  so  dull 
that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  put  them  into  any 
employment.  I know  of  no  special  institution  for 
them.”  . . . “ I do  not  think  it  right  that  either  of  these 
classes  should  be  retained  in  a workhouse  infirmary 
or  school  for  general  poor.  The  result  of  so  retaining 
them  (however  careful  the  management)  must  be  in- 
ferior to  that  of  treating  each  class  in  separate 
institutions  specially  adapted  to  its  needs.”  Miss 
Keynolds  told  us  that  “ the  big  girls  would  be  kept 
in  the  lower  forms  very  long,  and  then  as  tliej'- 
got  older  they  did  not  like  being  kept  with  the  babies. 
At  the  same  time  their  intellect  would  not  warrant 
their  being  placed  in  a higher  standard.  They  would 
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then  sulk  and  would  not  try  to  learn.  . . They  could 
have  learned  a great  deal  more  with  special  teaching.  . . 
We  could  not  do  what  we  ought  to  have  done  for 
them.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  feeble-minded  children 
cannot  be  properly  treated  either  at  the  public  ele- 
mentary day  schools  or  at  the  district  (Poor  Law) 
schools.  They  are  of  varying  grade  of  deficiency 

and,  at  least  for  a period,  require  special  and 
individual  attention.  This,  at  present,  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  “feeble-minded  ” in 
district  schools,  the  testimony  of  the  matrons  fully 
corroborates  Dr.  Warner’s  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
if,  indeed,  it  does  not  suggest  that  the  actual 
number  is  rather  larger  than  he  has  reckoned.  He 
finds  it  to  be  85,  which  would  give  rather  more 
than  4 to  each  school.  At  Leavesden  the  number  is 
entered  by  Mr.  Rule  at  12  boys  and  7 girls.  Miss 
Reynolds  says  4 per  cent,  at  Sutton.  Mrs.  Hall  said  of 
the  Hanwell  schools,  that  there  were  2 or  3 at  any  given 
tune— 2 or  3 in  a year — but  she  was  speaking  of  the 
girls  that  were  feeble-minded  and  had  to  be  placed 
out,  not  of  the  total  in  the  school  \ and  Mrs.  Pap  worth, 
speaking  of  Leytonstone  in  the  same  way,  put  the 
number  at  4. 

A district  school  is  a boarding  school,  and  there  the 
feeble-minded  children  have  no  option  but  to  attend 
the  classes.  But  at  a public  elementary  school  their 
attendance  is  not  compulsory.  They  do  not  attend 
if  they  can  produce  a medical  certificate.  Usually 
the  School  Board  visitor  sees  the  child,  and  then,  if 
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he  thinks  further  evidence  is  necessary,  calls  for 
a medical  certificate.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether 
in  these  cases,  after  the  exemption  has  been  allowed 
under  the  medical  certificate,  the  parents  send  their 
children  to  other  institutions,  and  the  certificate  does 
not  even  prove  that  the  child  is  under  treatment.1 
“ These  children,”  General  Moberly  told  us,  “ are  not 
attending  school — simply  not  attending  school.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  beyond  reach,  I imagine.  I don’t 
know  how  it  is  they  are  let  off.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  tell.”  . . . “ Chronic  illness  in  itself  would  ex- 
empt a child,  but  it  must  be  certified  by  a medical 
man.”  . . . “The  average  non-attendance  has  got 
worse  the  last  year  or  two  all  over  London.”  . . 
“ A great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  the  exceeding  sympath- 
etic kindness  of  the  magistrates  who  do  not  punish  the 
parents.”2 


1 Royal  Commission,  General  Mobei’ly.  Questions  22,051, 
22,149. 

2 In  regard  to  epileptic  cases  General  Moberly  said  : “I  am 
afraid  that  the  school  teachers  would  consider  epilepsy  reason- 
able for  excusing  a child  from  attendance.  Perhaps  in  doubt- 
ful cases  where  there  is  a teacher  more  strict  than 
ordinary,  he  would  go  to  a medical  man  to  get  a certificate. 
As  a rule  the  School  Board  teachers  would  exempt  children  at 
once  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  epilepsy.” 


CHAPTER.  X. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

What  next  is  our  plan  of  education  to  be  ? 

We  have  to  consider  the  needs  which  the  examina- 
tion of  school  children  has  brought  to  light,  the  prin- 
ciples of  education  to  which  witnesses  examined  by 
the  Royal  Commission  have  incidentally  drawn  atten- 
tion, and  the  methods  already  at  work  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  Agreed  on  our  plan,  we  shall  then 
consider  its  organisation. 

We  have  used  various  terms  in  recounting  the 
history  and  results  of  the  school  investigation — terms 
such  as  “ nerve  muscular  action,”  “ stimuli,”  and  the 
like.  There  is,  we  believe,  general  agreement  in  the 
view  which  underlies  our  use  of  these  terms,  that 
through  the  eye,  ear,  and  the  senses  generally  the 
nerves  are  stimulated  from  without,  act  on  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  brain, and  through  them  produce  motion  and 
action,  immediate  or  delayed,  by  means  of  other, as  they 
are  called,  efferent  or  out-bearing  nerves.  This  con- 
ception forms  the  groundwork  of  a now  widely- 
accepted  theory  of  education ; and  its  relation  to  the 
education  of  children  who  “ require  special  care  and 
treatment  ” is  very  evident.  Several  of  the  defects 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  9000  children  noted 
in  our  schedules  pointed  to  weakness  somewhere  in  the 
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chain  of  motion  from  the  senses  to  the  nerves  of 
action;  as,  for  instance,  when  there  was  a failure  in  the 
eye  movements,  and  the  head  instead  of  the  eye  turned 
to  the  object  of  sight,  or  when  there  was  irregular 
action  or  undue  slowness  to  respond  to  command. 
Or  the  defects  signified  weakness  in  the  nerves  leading 
to  the  brain,  or  a weakness  in  the  brain  cells,  when, 
for  instance,  there  was  dullness  of  impression — some 
kind  of  *'  cranial  abnormality,”  or  “ defective  vision.” 
Or,  again,  they  indicated  weakness  in  the  nerves  lead- 
ing from  the  brain,  when,  for  instance,  without  any 
external  stimulus,  the  hand  twitched  nervously. 

All  these  conditions  suggest  an  education  that  will 
stimulate  the  nerve  centres,  help  the  nerve  cells  to 
act  together  and  promptly,  and  bring  strength  and 
regularity — normality — where  there  is  at  present 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  action.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  abnormal  children — the  out-of-order,  and  we 
must  give  them,  what  in  another  sense  we  may  call  an 
abnormal,  or  exceptional  education,  the  first  object  of 
which  must  be  to  fit  them  for  education  that  is  to 
follow.  They  begin  with  drawbacks,  which  the 
ordinary  child  does  not  feel.  The  machinery 
of  their  brain  is  wrong  or  weak,  and  it  has  to 
le  properly  stimulated,  strengthened,  and  rested. 
But  the  system  of  education  for  the  normal  and  for 
the  abnormal  is  not  different  in  theory,  but  in  appli- 
cation. The  average  child  may  require  the  same 
stimulus,  but  he  does  much  spontaneously  that  the 
other  will  not  so  do  ; and  where  he  wants  compara- 
tively little  quickening  of  the  nervous  power,  the 
other  wants  it  continuously,  and  during  a com- 
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paratively  long  period.  “ These  children,”  says 
Dr.  Shuttleworth,  speaking  of  imbeciles,  “ are  not 
only  dull  in  mind,  but  they  labour  under  certain 
physical  infirmities ; they  have  dullness  of  their 
senses,  and  they  have  irregular  movements  of  the 
body,  and  to  sharpen  the  senses  and  to  overcome  these 
irregularities  of  movement  is,  of  course,  a prelimi- 
nary to  their  settling  down  to  any  ordinary  school 
routine ; so  that  I take  it  that  the  education  of  im- 
beciles involves,  in  the  first  place,  the  training  of  their 
senses  and  of  their  muscles  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school  child.”1  This 
implies  that  as  with  most  children,  so  especially  with 
the  feeble-minded,  the  true  method  of  early  education 
is  that  known  as  the  Pestalozzi  Froebel. 

A few  words  may  explain  this.  “ In  primary  or 
national  education,”  Froebel  wrote,  “the  Doing,  the 
Thing  Done,  the  Teaching  and  the  Learning  must,  in 
every  case,  rest  on  actual  fact  and  on  real  existence, 
so  that  the  mental  intelligence  incessantly  striving 
upwards  in  single  things  as  in  its  general  career 
may  thereby  expand  and  develop  the  life-giving, 
creative  power  of  the  pupils  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  strength  and  ability,  their  talents  and  de- 
sires.” And  if  we  take  a few  of  his  suggestions  and 
turn  from  them  to  the  evidence  we  shall  find  that  the 
two  accord.  Thus  he  suggests  first  in  order,  “ the 
acquisition  of  little  games, arranged  to  exercise  the  limbs 
and  senses  of  the  child,  together  with  the  use  of  the 
family  nursery  book  before  mentioned;”  and  next,  “the 


1 Royal  Commission,  Question  19,289. 
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practice  of  other  games  for  children,  arranged  to  serve 
special  ends,  and  particularly  suited  to  varied  grades 
of  development.  These  games  form  a series,  bringing 
out  every  phase  and  side  of  the  child’s  life ; ” and  then, 
he  proposes  “ many  and  varied  little  occupations  or  handi- 
crafts in  various  materials,  bearing  a causal  connection 
with  the  games  before  referred  to  . . and  expressing 
all  possible  grades  of  the  child’s  development  with 
precision.”  . . “The  child”  is  to  exercise  “its  own 
spontaneous  activity  through  these  handicrafts  ” and 
thus  become  “ acquainted  with  the  common  facts  of 
life.”  Next  there  follow  “combined  games”  played 
by  the  children  in  common.  “ There  are  to  be  fre- 
quent changes,”  he  says,  “in  the  children’s  games  and 
occupations.”  And  there  is  to  be  singing,  “ which 
works  by  words  as  well  as  by  musical  tones,  by 
meaning  as  well  as  by  melody,”  and  drawing,  which 
grows  out  of  the  habit  of  eye  which  the  child  acquires 
in  playing  the  games  with  their  various  forms,  figures, 
and  colours.  And  so  the  child  comes  to  speech,  which 
is  confined  at  first  to  describing  the  concrete  object 
and  its  properties,  and  thus  in  due  course  leads  on  to 
writing,  reading,  and  numbering.1 

This  method  utilizes  toys  and  seems  like  play  to  the 
grown-up  person.  The  imbecile  or  feeble-minded  child 
has  often  to  be  taught  to  play.  But  all  agree  that  the 
beginning  of  improvement  in  the  patient  is  play — “real 
play,”  i.e.,  when  he  spontaneously  initiates  his  games 
for  himself.  Until  this  happy  moment  arrives,  his  play- 
things are  used  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  the  world  of 

1 See  Froebel’s  Letters  on  the  Kindergarten,  Swan  Soimen- 
schein  & Co.,  1891 
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objects.  Play  unconsciously  produces  a free  use  of  the 
nerves,  and  quick  muscular  action  in  response  to  the  in- 
stantaneous demands  on  the  child’s  alertness  and  quick- 
ness. Next,  as  much  outdoor  life  as  possible — the  open 
air  of  the  garden— is  insisted  on  for  the  younger  as  well 
as  the  older  children.  In  industrial  schools,  reforma- 
tories, in  all  institutions  where  some  process  of  cure  has 
to  go  on,  stress  is  laid  on  the  exceeding  utility  of  open 
air  employment.  Also  the  impressions,  if  they  are 
to  serve  as  “ stimuli,’’  and  strengthen  the  perceptive 
powers,  have  to  be  definite,  and  accurate,  and  direct. 
“ Brains  actually  grow  under  stimulation,”  Dr.  Warner 
writes.  “ An  absolute  increase  takes  place  in  the 
volume  of  the  brain,  when  instruction  has  been 
imparted,”  Dr.  Seguin  says,  “ simply  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  the  muscles — as  in  training 
the  eye  and  hand.”1  “I  think  you  would  not  do 
better  than  adopt  the  plan  known  as  the  objective 
method  of  training,”  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  says.  “ Every 
lesson,”  Dr.  Shuttleworth  says,  “ must  be  presented  as 
far  as  possible  in  a concrete  form,  that  is  to  say, 
illustrated  by  objects  or  pictures.  These  children 
have  very  little  imagination,  and  their  imagination  is 
apt  to  go  wrong  if  they  have  not  the  meaning  of 
things  explained  to  them  through  the  eye,  or  by  touch 
sometimes.”  The  weakness  also  of  the  nervous 
power  has  to  be  remedied  through  the  “ objective  ” 
stimuli.  This  is  done  by  “active  games,”  (“the  little 
games  arranged  to  exercise  the  limbs  and  senses  of  the 
child,”)  and  by  drill,  with  its  quick  imitation ; for  the 
child  responds  to  the  action  of  the  teacher,  and  thus 


1 Lectures  on  Mental  Faculty.  (Warner.) 
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strengthens  the  nerve  cells  so  that  they  combine  and 
act  quickly  on  the  summons  of  the  senses.  “ We  train 
the  body,”  Dr.  Shuttleworth  says,  “ as  a preliminary  to 
training  the  mind,  by  putting  the  children  through 
various  physical  exercises  that  command  obedience, 
and  so  fix  attention — drill  and  calisthenics  of  the 
simplest  character.  Physical  imperfections  are  often 
shown  in  their  fingers ; some  of  these  children  have 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  fingers  which  prevent  their 
holding  pen  or  pencil.  By  a series  of  exercises — ex- 
ercises very  often  such  as  putting  pegs  into  holes  in  a 
board,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  grasp 
firmly,  they  get  after  a whiie  the  control  of  these  un- 
ruly muscles.  We  have  some  half-dozen  boys  in  the 
institution  who  can  draw  and  write  extremely  well, 
who  were  not  able  to  hold  a pen  or  pencil  when  they 
came  in.”  Then,  again,  in  order  to  kindle  and  exercise 
the  growing  intelligence.,  there  are  “ the  games  ar- 
ranged to  serve  special  ends.”  “ A great  many  kinder- 
garten occupations  are  of  great  use,”  Dr.  Shuttleworth 
states,  “ such  as  threading  beads,  laying  sticks,  paper 
plaiting,  and  so  on.  These  are  very  good  preliminary 
exercises,  leading  to  what  is  really  useful  work  after- 
wards. The  paper  plaiting  is  a good  preliminary  to 
darning  stockings  : we  look  to  the  practical  effect  of 
these  school  exercises.”1  So  we  pass  to  “ the  handi- 
crafts,” and  “ the  acquaintance  with  the  practical  facts 
of  life,”  and  the  “ associated  games.”  “ That  shop- 
keeping lesson,’’  according  to  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  “ is  of 
great  use  to  them,  inasmuch  as  when  they  go  to  their 
friends,  and  are  sent  to  a shop  for  common  articles, 


1 Royal  Conirpisaion.  Questions  19,321,  19,322. 
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they  see  that  they  get  the  right  articles,  and  that  they 
receive  the  right  change.”  There  is  the  singing  too. 
“ All  the  children  enjoy  music  very  much  indeed,  and 
some  of  them  are  capable  of  singing  correctly  in  tune, 
and  it  is  curious  that  some  of  the  low  grade  cases  that 
cannot  speak  at  all  can  yet  hum  tunes  very  correctly, 
and  we  make  use  of  that  propensity  for  music  to  lead 
them  on  to  speech.  We  give  them  simple  nursery 
rhymes  containing  repetitions  of  sounds  set  to  airs 
which  are  attractive  to  them.  When  they  have  gone 
on  humming  the  air  for  weeks  and  weeks,  they  will 
gradually  put  in  the  sounds,  and  so  we  begin  articula- 
tion. ‘ Ba ! ba ! black  sheep,’  for  instance : such 
simple  rhymes  as  these  are  very  useful  for  teach- 
ing children  to  speak.”  Then  comes  reading. 
“ In  reading,”  says  Herr  Lippestad,  “ we  use  the 
phonetic  method  in  its  strictest  form  as  in  deaf  mute 
schools,  so  that  the  children  may  learn  at  the  same 
time  to  read  and  to  speak  plainly.  And  with  read- 
ing comes  the  writing  from  dictation.  In  the  lower 
grades  at  any  rate  no  lesson  in  reading  is  gone 
through  without  its  being  at  the  same  time  written 
down  from  dictation,  a rule  absolutely  necessary  with 
these  children,  that  they  may  acquire  the  confidence 
they  so  much  need.”1  And  so  in  turn  follow  counting 
and  arithmetic. 

Now  the  kindergarten  system,  modified  to  some 
extent,  is  used  in  our  elementary  schools  in  England 
for  the  teaching  of  the  “ feeble-minded  ” as  well  as 
of  other  children  who  attend  school.  But  in  England, 

1 Report  on  the  Institution  for  Imbeciles  at  Thorslmug,  Chris- 
tiania. 
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with  one  exception,  it  has  not  been  yet  adapted  to  their 
needs  “ arranged  to  serve  special  ends,”  or  “ suited  ” 
to  their  “ grades  of  development.”  It  is  well  to  as- 
certain, therefore,  what  the  results  of  its  adoption  in 
the  case  of  imbeciles  have  been.  We  quote  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth’s  evidence. 

First  as  to  speech  : — 

“Of  100  who  left  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  instead  of  36  speaking  well,  as  was 
the  case  on  their  admission,  50  spake  well ; 22  spoke  fairly, 
instead  of  23  ; 13  spoke  indistinctly,  instead  of  15  ; and  15 
only,  as  agaiust  26,  were  unable  to  speak  intelligibly.” 1 

Then  as  to  reading  and  writing  : — 

“ About  40  per  cent,  of  those  at  present  attending  school  are 
capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write  ; about  45  per  cent,  are 
capable  of  benefiting,  in  a minor  degree,  by  school  instruction 
and  discipline  : these  learn  useful  matters  in  school,  which  make 
them  better  able  to  be  employed  industrially.  For  instance, 
they  are  rendered  more  obedient  and  intelligent,  and,  perhaps, 
become  able  to  discriminate  colours,  or  tell  the  time  by  the  clock,  or 
practical  matters  of  that  sort,  which,  though  not  reading  and 
writing,  are  very  important  to  them  in  daily  life.”  “ The  in- 
educable, those  that  will  not  improve  much,  if  at  all,  are  set 
down  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  present  number.”  “ Of  100  boys 
discharged  after  seven  years’  training,  there  were  36  who  had 
learnt  to  read,  14  well,  and  22  fairly  ; 36  who  had  learnt  to 
write,  21  well,  and  15  moderately.”  . . . . “ Only  20  had 
learnt  anything  appreciable  in  the  way  of  sums  : 4 who  could 
work  sums  in  the  four  simple  rules,  and  16  who  could  work 
sums  in  simple  addition  only.” 

Lastly,  as  to  after  life  and  employment. 


1 Royal  Commission,  Question  19,356. 
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The  following  is  a table  of  1 7(5  patients,  who  had 
been  for  the  seven  years,  or  upwards,  at  the  asylum  : — 


18(10percent.)  earning  wages. 

9 (5  per  cent.)  remuneratively 
employed  at  home. 

6 (3-5  per  cent.)  capable  of 
earning,  parents  state,  if 
they  could  find  suitable 
situations. 


38  (22  per  cent.)  more  or  less 
useful  in  small  domestic 
matters  at  home. 

39  (22  per  cent.)  at  home  : of 
little  or  no  use. 

51  (29  per  cent.)  in  asylums  or 
workhouses. 

15  (8-5  per  cent.)  dead  since 
leaving. 

Speaking  generally,  40  per  cent,  are  favourably  reported  on ; 
and  10  per  cent,  of  those  in  asylums  or  workhouses  “ are  really 
able  to  work  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and,  in  fact,  are  work- 
ing in  these  institutions.” 


Applied  then  to  imbeciles  who  have  been  trained  on 
Iroebel  methods,  the  three  tests  of  speech,  writing  and 
reading,  and  ability  to  work,  show  that  at  least  half 
of  them  are  by  these  means  very  greatly  benefited,  and 
that  a still  larger  proportion  are,  at  least,  humanised 
and  helped.  We  have  to  do  with  those  who  are  much 
less  afflicted,  and  the  same  means  should  lead  to  a 
niuch  larger  success. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. — PLANS 
ADOPTED  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Of  what  may  be  done  for  the  feeble-minded  by  a 
skilful  scientific  method  of  education,  we  have  no 
example  in  England.  Hence  in  this  country  we  have 
had  to  resort  to  evidence  respecting  the  education 
of  imbeciles.  But  in  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  there  are  schools  or  classes  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  results  are  at  hand. 

At  Elberfeld,  Munster,  Frankfort,  Brunswick  and 
many  other  towns  in  Germany  there  are  these  separate 
schools  or  classes.  At  Elberfeld,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
separate  school.  The  children  are  selected  after 
having  been  for  two  years  at  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  and  found  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  required 
curriculum.  The  teachers  ascertain  what  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  can  do.  They  train  them  on  methods 
adapted  from  those  employed  in  teaching  imbeciles 
and  deaf  mutes.  They  give  them  manual  occupations. 
They  keep  them  for  from  one  year  to  five  years  and 
a half,  and  sometimes  beyond  the  age  of  14.  And  they 
obtained  the  following  results: — of  40  pupils  who  left  on 
the  1st  May,  1885,  30  were  able  to  pass  their  examina- 
tion at  the  age  of  1 4,  3 were  sent  away  as  idiotic,  5 
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returned  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  1 left  the 
town  and  1 died  ; and  of  the  30  all  but  6 afterwards 
obtained  employment  as  artisans  in  various  trades,  and 
the  girls  as  factory  hands  or  servants.  Of  the  6,  3 were 
reported  weak  and  not  at  work ; 3 were  cases  marked 
as  “undecided.”  The  school  was  established  eleven 
years  ago  with  25  pupils.  There  are  now  90  (1891). 
At  first  there  was  a prejudice  against  it  ; but  some 
wealthy  people  sent  their  children  there,  and  when 
they  did  so,  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  a school 
for  outcasts  was  effaced.  Two  objects  principally 
ai’e  kept  in  view  : the  prevention  of  idiocy,  and  the 
withdrawal  from  the  ordinary  classes  of  a dead  weight 
of  backward  pupils  that  hinder  the  progress  of 
average  children.1  And,  Herr  Kielhorn  (Brunswick) 
adds,  children  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  auxiliary 
school,  who  “ in  consequence  of  too  low  mental 
capacity,  or  of  too  great  bodily  infirmity,  or  in- 
sufficient domestic  care,  are  better  assigned  to  a 
special  institution.”  2 

“At  Christiania,”  Dr.  Shuttleworth  writes,  “ I found 
28  ‘ abnormal  ’ children  being  instructed  by  three 
teachers.  A few  suffered  from  defects  of  sight  and 
hearing,  but  the  majority  furnished  evidence  of  mental 
or  nervous  defect  not,  however,  amounting  to  actual 
idiocy.”  The  system  of  teaching  was  what  we  have 
described.  The  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  was  1 to 
10,  instead  of  1 to  30  as  in  the  ordinai'y  schools.  Many 
of  the  pupils  after  two  or  three  years  in  these  classes 
join  the  ordinary  school;  some  pass  out  in  the 

1 Klemm  : European  Schools,  Appleton  & Co.,  1890. 

2 Itoyal  Commission.  Appendix  37. 
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requisite  standard  prior  to  “ confirmation  ” ; some  leave 
to  go  to  special  institutions  for  imbeciles;  some  are 
ineducable,  and  “after  full  trial  are  dismissed  to  their 
homes.”  Herr  Lippestad,  the  director,  who  is  also  the 
director  of  the  institution  for  imbeciles  at  Thorshaug, 
Christiania,  mentions  two  drawbacks : “ the  compara- 
tively short  time  spent  by  the  children  each  day 
under  the  influence  of  their  teachers,  and  the  depressing 
influences,  moral  and  physical,  of  home  life  in  the  case 
of  the  more  necessitous.”  The  annual  cost  is  about 
£G  15s.  a pupil.  The  average  attendance  is  90  out  of 
a total  of  15,000  children  attending  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools. 

At  Bergen,  35  out  of  5,000  public  elementary  school 
children  attend  auxiliary  classes  under  the  care  of 
Herr  Soethre,  also  the  principal  of  an  institution  for 
imbeciles — that  at  Ekelund.  The  classes  are,  unlike 
those  at  Christiania,  held  in  premises  apart  from  the 
ordinary  school  at  from  3 to  6 o’clock  each  afternoon. 
There  are  four  teachers.  The  cost  (including  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school  premises  and  apparatus)  is  £6  19s. 
a year  per  pupil.  The  highest  class  could  read,  write 
from  dictation,  and  work  out  simple  sums. 

In  Copenhagen  are  two  institutions  for  imbeciles 
(including  the  feeble-minded),  and  two  schools  for 
children  who  live  at  home.  In  the  case  of  children 
capable  of  being  instructed,  the  school  departments 
at  the  institutions  are  divided  into  a “ Probation- 
ary ” section,  a “ Practical,”  and  a “ Theoretical.”  In 
the  Probationary  department,  preliminary  instruction 
is  given  and  discipline  is  taught.  In  the  Practical, 
there  is  manual  labour,  especially  an  adapted  form  of 
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slojd,  which  has  been  found  very  useful.  Jn  the 
Theoretical,  the  more  capable  children  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  etc.  Here  the  work  is  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  school.  There  is  a double  staff  of  teachers  ■ 
non-resident  teachers  who  have  chai’ge  of  the  children 
during  school  hours,  and  resident  matrons  who  care 
for  them  at  other  times.  “This  system  has  great 
advantages ; it  keeps  up  the  strength  of  the  'personnel, 
so  that  they  can  cope  with  the  wearisomeness  of  the 
daily  work.”  1 

Before  we  give  an  account  of  an  auxiliary  class 
recently  opened  at  Leicester,  we  would  lay  stress  on 
three  or  four  points. 

1.  The  definition  of  exceptional  children.  Herr  Lippe- 
stad  gives  a definition  that  we  may  take  as  sufficient : — 

“ All  those  children  who  are  partially  or  wholly  un- 
fitted to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  ordinary  schools 
may,”  he  writes,  “ safely  be  classed  under  the  title  of 
Abnormal.” 

2.  The  system  of  teaching  is  that  adopted  by  Froebel 
with  modifications  of  method,  drawn  from  a study  of 
the  best  means  of  educating  imbeciles. 

3.  The  ratio  of  teachers  to  children  is  large,  1 or 
even  more  to  10  children.  The  teacher  must  specially 
adapt  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  child,  and 
having  regard  to  the  small  capacity  of  the  pupils,  make 
sure  of  what  has  been  learnt  by  constant  repetition. 
A high  grade  of  teacher  is  needed.2  The  ideal 
teacher  has  an  unwearying  patience  combined 
with  firmness.  He  is  exceptionally  skilful  and 


1 Denmark:  its  Medical  Organisation,  Hygiene,  and  Demography 

(1891),  p.  417.  2 Herr  Kielhorn.  " 
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well  trained  in  kindergarten  work,  and  lias  also 
had  special  experience  of  teaching  the  imbeciles  or 
feeble-minded. 

4.  The  children  are  selected  by  medical  and  school 
authorities  in  consultation  after  their  probation  for 
some  two  years  in  an  ordinary  school. 

5.  The  whole  class  of  abnormal  children  are  on  this 
method  trained  and  eventually  sifted  out.  The  “ dul- 
lards,” and  a large  percentage  of  the  “ feeble-minded,” 
return  to  the  ordinary  school,  or  pass  direct  to 
employments;  the  less  hopeful  cases  are  transferred 
to  imbecile  asylums,  and  in  some  places  the  hopeless 
are  sent  home  as  “ ineducable.” 

6.  The  children  may  have  to  be  kept  beyond  14. 
Some  suggest  sixteen,  some  a longer  period.  Speak- 
ing of  imbeciles,  Dr.  Shuttleworth  says  that  it  is  very 
undesirable  indeed  that  they  should  be  sent  home  at 
or  about  the  age  of  14.  Sometimes  a long  time 
elapses  before  any  real  impression  is  made.  Then 
there  is  progress. 

7.  There  is  some  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  send  children  to  such  schools,  on  the  ground 
that  they  stamp  the  child  as  an  outcast.  This  dis- 


inclination should  be  most  tenderly  dealt  with. 
When  asked  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  compulsory  education  in 
the  case  of  imbecile  children,  Dr.  Shuttleworth  said  : 
“ The  mothers  of  imbeciles  very  frequently  make 
trouble  about  parting  with  them ; there  is 
a very  strong  affection  on  the  part  of  mothers 
towards  their  afflicted  children.  At  the  same  time, 
I think  if  imbecile  education  came  to  be  a recognised 
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system,  a good  deal  of  that  objection  would  pass 
away.”  If  this  be  so,  we  may  incline  to  think,  that 
for  the  feeble-minded,  the  auxiliary  class  and  the 
day-school  system,  except  in  the  worst  cases,  are  the 
best. 

In  England  the  Leicester  School  Board  has  led  the 
way  in  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded.  There, 
in  April  last,  a “ special  class  ” was  opened.  It  is 
too  soon  to  judge  of  results,  but  these  few  notes  of  a 
visit  may  be  of  service. 

The  children  have  been  selected  after  consultation 
between  a medical  man  who  is  a member  of  the  Board, 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Board,  the  Board  inspectors, 
and  the  teachers.  A special  course  of  instruction  has 
been  agreed  upon,  chiefly  arranged  by  Miss  Warren, 
the  inspectress  of  the  infant  departments  of  the  Board, 
assisted  by  Mr.  II.  Major,  the  inspector.  The  most 
suitable  teacher  in  those  departments  was  chosen  as 
teacher  of  the  class.  Twelve  children  were  selected, 
and  at  the  outset  great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
scheme  being  misunderstood  by  the  parents.  The 
class  was  called  the  “ special  ” class  ; and  Miss  Warren 
visited  the  parents  of  each  child,  explaining  in  what 
way  the  class  would  be  of  use.  She  thus  won  over 
their  good  will.  They  were  invited  also  to  come  to 
the  lessons,  and  were  pleased  at  the  progress  the 
children  had  made,  especially  in  one  or  two  instances. 
The  class-room  is  in  a school  in  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  town.  It  was  painted  a nice  colour,  and 
made  to  look  as  home-like  as  possible.  Flower 
pots  with  bright  flowers  stood  in  the  window  ; there 
were  pretty  shelves  also  with  glasses  of  fresh  cut 
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flowers  and  bright  pictures.  The  Board  had  paid 
special  attention  to  these  details.  All  this  and  the  plan 
of  education  were  in  accordance  with  Froebel’s  ideas. 
The  children  had  quarter-of-an-hour  lessons — games 
mostly,  and  very  simple  kindergarten  work.  We 
take  a Monday,  by  way  of  example.  On  the  time- 
table for  that  day  (9.15  to  11.15  a.m.)  there  were 
Bible  story  and  hymn ; physical  exercise ; word 
building;  kindergarten  game;  thread  work;  singing; 
free  play  ; dominoes  ; paper-folding ; animals.  The 
lessons  during  the  afternoon  (2.15  to  4.15)  were 
kindergarten  story;  poem ; school  botany ; sorting;  sing- 
ing ; free  play;  kindergarten  games  ; rings.  During  the 
“ free  play  ” the  teacher  has  a rest ; an  assistant  takes 
her  place — a very  wise  and  considerate  arrangement. 
“ There  were  only  fourteen  children  present  when 
I visited  ” (we  quote  from  notes),  “ the  eldest  14,  the 
youngest  4.  I saw  some  painting  — a flower  well 
done  by  one  boy  ; squares  filled  in  with  colour  by 
the  others — a task  of  some  difficulty  to  some,  but 
judging  from  past  attempts  there  was  evident  im- 
provement. A game  at  bounce-ball  all  the  children 
enjoyed,  as  well  as  a game  of  counting  as  many 
numbers  as  possible  between  the  throw  and  the  catch 
of  a ball ; ninepins  was  a popular  game,  I was  told. 
The  ‘sorting’  and  ‘folding’  were  fair.”  One  child 
could  not  speak,  but  could  understand  what  was 
said  to  her.  To  prevent  the  weaker  children  from 
falling  in  with  the  rush  of  boys  and  girls  coming  to 
and  leaving  school,  they  arrive  a quarter  of  an  hour 
later  and  leave  a quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  the 
rest.  Elder  brothers  or  sisters  waited  and  took  the 
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children  home.  All  the  ai’rangements  seemed 
pleasant  and  home-like.  The  annual  cost  per  child 
was  estimated  at  £12  to  £14.  Miss  Warren  thought 
that  the  children  should  be  fed  as  well  as  taught. 

We  have  here  an  experiment,  on  a small  scale, 
easily  worked,  if  thought  be  given  to  a variety  of 
details  and  the  individual  element  be  kept  supreme. 
The  one  day’s  lessons  that  we  have  sketched  would 
be  admirably  adapted  for  a large  number  in  that 
estimated  mass  of  some  10,000  children,  with  which, 
in  our  large  metropolitan  population,  we  are  chiefly 
interested.  They  are,  of  course,  based  on  the  Froebel 
system,  but  are  specially  and  carefully  adapted. 

The  proposal  of  the  London  School  Board  may 
be  sketched  from  the  evidence  which  General 
Moberly,  the  vice-chairman,  has  given  us.  Thej7 
wish  to  have  separate  schools,  with  a sufficient 
number  of  rooms  for  classification.  These  schools 
would  serve  as  centres  for  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Each  would 
accommodate  about  120  children.  There  would  be 
not  more  than  30  pupils  in  a class.  General  Moberly 
hoped  that  there  would  be  rarely  so  many.  The 
scheme  would  be  experimental.  The  children  ad- 
mitted would  be  “ the  intellectually  weak  — those 
poorly  endowed  with  perception.”  They  would  be 
selected,  on  the  nomination  of  the  head  teachers  of 
the  departments  in  which  they  might  happen  to  be, 
by  the  School  Board  inspector  of  the  district,  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  for  special  instruction, 
and  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board.  The  conditions 
of  inspection  by  the  Government  inspector  and  the 
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programme  of  work  and  education  had  not  been 
settled,  but  the  Education  Department  had  agreed 
to  the  experiment  being  made.  Eventually  some 
6,000  children,  General  Moberly  thought,  or  more  might 
have  to  be  provided  for  in  schools  of  this  kind. 

The  largest  educational  body  in  the  country  has  thus, 
it  would  appear,  determined  to  take  up  the  question 
that  we  have  at  heart. 

Note.  — Herr  Lippestad  has  sent  us  an  account  of  the  Institute 
for  “ mentally-abnormal  ” girls  at  Thorshaug,  Christiania,  dated 
October,  1892.  On  July  1st,  “the  law  as  to  abnormal  children 
was  put  in  force  for  the  imbecile.”  From  that  date  the  State 
pays  all  the  expenses  of  education,  but  not  of  maintenance. 
Expenses  for  food,  etc.,  are  to  be  paid  by  districts  (amt)  and 
communes,  or  by  private  people.  The  number  of  pupils  is  now 
176,  with  16  male  and  female  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and 
12  teachers  in  the  afternoons  for  manual  work,  etc.  The  laud 
and  buildings  are  still  private  property.  There  are  now  also  10 
classes  for  exceptional  children  connected  with  the  public  ele- 
mentary school  at  Christiania,  apart  from  the  Institution  at 
Thorshaug.  These  number  120  children,  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Carl  Lippestad,  Herr  Lippestad’s  brother. 

The  school  at  Thorshaug  is  divided  into — 

A.  Reading  school  (a)  preparatory  division  with  systematically 
arranged  exercises  for  the  sense  and  the  limbs,  preparing  the 
way  for  (b)  school  division. 

B.  Work  School — (1)  Exercises  in  domestic  industry  ; (2) 
Special  lessons  in  various  subjects,  suited  to  special  capabilities 
of  pupils— sewing-machine  work,  weaving,  shoemaking,  etc.  ; 
(3)  Farm  work. 

The  School  has  been  visited  by  Miss  Donkin,  a member  of  the 
Committee. 

“Professor  Lippestad’s  splendid  institution  near  Christiania,” 
she  writes,  “ is  a striking  proof  of  what  can  be  done  for  the 
class.  . . . Here  a large  number  of  girls  are  maintained  and 
educated  for  8 years,  and  enjoy  every  advantage  that  a healthy, 
happy,  open-air  life  and  excellent  education  can  give  them.” 
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Miss  Donkin  lias  also  visited  and  described  the  similar  institu- 
tions at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 

“The  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Stockholm  was  opened 
in  1869.  Here  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together,  and  a good 
many  become  fitted  to  earn  their  own  living  eventually.  Among 
the  subjects  taught  are  weaving,  slojd,  basketmaking,  straw- 
plaiting,  lacemaking,  natural  history,  drawing,  singing,  and 
drilling.  The  institution  is  supported  partly  by  the  State,  and 
partly  by  private  subscriptions,  legacies,  pupils’  fees,  and  the 
sale  of  pupils’  work,  and  of  garden  produce.  The  payment  for 
each  pupil  is  about  £36  a year.  Connected  with  the  institution 
is  a Seminary  for  training  nurses  and  teachers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment grant  to  the  Home  is  expressly  given  on  condition  that 
the  Seminary  is  kept  up,  and  that  10  children  are  maintained 
free  of  charge.  . . . The  majority  are  found  capable  of  earning 
their  own  living.  For  those  who  are  incapable,  two  working 
Homes  have  been  opened,  one  for  men  at  Upsala,  another  for 
women  at  Stockholm,  where  they  are  enabled  to  support  them- 
selves under  the  kindly  protection  of  the  parent  Home.” 

At  Copenhagen,  under  Herr  Keller,  there  is  an  institution  of 
similar  character,  and  maintained  in  the  same  way,  also  with 
working  homes  for  those  who  prove  incapable  of  earning  their 
own  living.  “ In  the  Young  Women’s  Working  Home  were  about 
20  girls  from  18  to  25,  busily  engaged  in  weaving,  carding, 
spinning,  or  knitting.  They  were  sitting  in  a pleasant  sunny 
room  with  low  windows  overlooking  the  flower  garden,  and  had 
a happy  contented  look,  and  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  interest 
we  showed  in  their  work.  Here  they  mend  the  clothes,  knit 
and  sew  for  the  other  departments.” 

“ They  appear  to  remain  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and 
show  no  desire  to  leave,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to  see  that  the 
difficulty  which  meets  us  at  home  with  regard  to  the  weak- 
minded  girls  of  this  age,  is  so  satisfactorily  and  happily  solved 
in  this  and  other  foreign  Homes.” 

In  France  we  cannot  find  that  anything  has  yet  been  done  for 
the  education  or  the  treatment  of  the  “feeble-minded”  as  a 
class.  The  subject  was  discussed,  together  with  the  general 
treatment  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  at  the  Congrks  International 
d’Assistance,  Paris,  1889, 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  ABNORMAL  CHILDREN:  THEIR  GROUPING 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 

We  return  to  our  9,186  children,  of  whom  we  have 
a sample  in  the  817  which  make  up  our  group  XV. 
— those  that  “ require  special  care  and  training.” 
That  group  included,  it  will  be  remembered, 


349  Suffering  from  “defects,”  “signs,”  and 
“low  nutrition,”  and  “mentally  dull.” 
239  Crippled,  paralysed,  maimed,  and  deformed 
(not  eye  cases). 

54  Epileptic,  or  children  with  history  of  fits 
during  school  life. 


These  are  the  children.  How  can  we  do  what  is 
best  for  them  ? 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  law  ? The  law  imposes 
two  obligations — one  on  the  School  Boards  to  “ pro- 
vide for  every  district  a sufficient  amount  of  accom- 
modation in  public  elementary  schools  available  for 
all  children  resident  in  the  district,  for  whose  elemen- 
tary education  sufficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not 
otherwise  made.”  This  clause  has  been  so  construed 
as  to  include  a proper  provision  for  the  blind,  and, 
in  London,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  also — indeed,  the 
London  Board  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  been 
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2 Idiots. 

46  Imbeciles. 


234  Children 
feeble-minded 


tus,  including, 


Feebly-gifted,”  or  “feeble-minded,  or 
defective  in  mental  capacity,  short  of 
actual  imbecility.” 
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among  the  first  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children  within  the  terms  of  the  clause. 
They  “ consider  it  their  duty  to  provide  elementary 
instruction  for  all  children  for  whom  efficient  and 
suitable  instruction  is  not  otherwise  provided.” 1 This 
obligation,  then,  is  accepted  in  its  most  absolute  form. 

The  second  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  parent  or 
guardian.  “The  parent  of  every  child  (between  the 
age  of  5 and  14)  has  to  cause  such  child  to  receive 
efficient  elementary  education  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.” 

If  we  set  aside  the  exemption  from  attendance  due 
to  the  child  having  passed  (we  speak  of  London)  the 
seventh  standard,  or  to  his  being  a half-timer,  etc., 
there  is  no  “reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance,” 
unless  the  child  be  already  under  efficient  instruction, 
or  “prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or 
any  unavoidable  cause;”  or  if  there  be  no  public 
elementary  school  within  two  miles. 

If  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  the  parent  is  to  be 
strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of  abnormal  as  well  as  of 
normal  children,  the  excuse,  “ prevention  from  atten- 
dance by  sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause,”  must  be 
closely  scrutinised  ; and  a suitable  school  within  two 
miles  must  be  provided  for  them. 

Scrutiny  and  also  some  kind  of  decision  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  each  instance  may  con- 
veniently be  made  at  several  junctures.  The 
head  teachers  . are  expected  “ to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  by  their  own  personal  influence  the  regular 
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attendance  of  the  children  on  the  rolls.”  When,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  an  excuse  for  non-atten- 
dance is  “unsatisfactory,”  or  he  cannot  ascertain  the 
reason  for  it,  he  sends  a further  notice  to  the  parent 
and  brings  the  case  before  the  managers.  All  non- 
attendances  are  registered.  The  managers  may,  in 
their  turn,  ask  the  visitors  to  report,  but  they  can  do 
this  only  if  further  information  is  “ absolutely  neces- 
sary,” i.e.,  “in  cases  where  the  managers  are  unable  to 
obtain  in  any  other  way  the  information  required  to 
deal  with  the  case.” 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  a medical  certificate  or 
even  a knowledge  that  the  child  is  clearly  below  the 
mental  standard  of  the  average  child  should,  in  these 
circumstances,  be  taken  as  a reasonable  excuse.  The 
case  is  probably  not  discussed  by  the  managers  in 
any  detail.  It  is  written  off.  But  this  is  just  the 
occasion  for  dealing  thoroughly  with  the  child  that 
“ requires  special  care  or  training.”  And  this  object 
might,  we  venture  to  suggest,  be  better  attained  if  a 
note  were  appended  to  the  form  of  the  medical  certi- 
ficate to  the  following  effect : “ This  certificate  is  to 
be  returned  to  the  School  Attendance  Committee, 
who  will  consider  what  further  steps,  if  any,  should  be 
taken.”  All  these  cases  would,  on  this  plan,  be  re- 
ported to  the  managers,  and  the  medical  man  who  had 
signed  the  certificate  might  be  further  communicated 
with. 

But  there  are  other  occasions.  All  applications  for 
admission  to  the  school  are  registered;  and  if,  after  regis- 
tration, a child  is  not  admitted,  the  reason  for  refusal  has 
to  be  entered.  Again,  all  children  over  three  yeais  of 
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age  are  scheduled,  and  their  attendance  is  separately 
registered.  On  these  two  occasions,  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  child’s  career,  some  of  the  grave  causes  that  may 
prevent  his  taking  advantage  of  the  normal  school  life 
might  be  noted  and  acted  upon.  And  subsequently  there 
is  the  time  of  transition  from  the  infant  into  the  upper 
school,  when  the  children  are  reviewed,  in  order  that 
those  who  are  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  second 
standard  without  over-pressure  may  be  kept  in  the 
first  standard  of  the  upper  school.  We  have  noticed 
how  the  feeble-minded  children  stick  at  the  earlier 
standards.  This  time  of  transition  to  the  upper  school 
would  seem  to  be  a good  opportunity  for  the  child’s 
transference,  if  necessary,  to  a special  class  or  school. 

We  have  ventured  to  insist  on  these  points,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  us  that  acting  on  the  present  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Board,  the  head  teachers  and 
managers  have  now  every  opportunity  for  carrying  out 
a scheme  for  the  education  of  abnormal  children  in 
auxiliary  or  separate  schools,  and  also  for  sifting  out 
those  who  are  suitable  for  special  institutions.  The 
obligation  is  accepted  to  the  full : the  occasions  are 
not  wanting.  The  present  absenteeism  of  many 
abnormal  children  is  wrong  and  unnecessai’y.  The 

want  lies  in  the  organisation  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. 

A\e  conclude  then  that  the  Board  might  rely  upon 
the  managers,  under  its  central  guidance,  supported 
by  local  medical  aid  and  some  alliance  with  chari- 
table persons  to  perform  the  somewhat  difficult 

task  of  disposing  of  those  cases  in  a thorough 
manner. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AUXILIARY  CLASSES  AND 
SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Thus  of  our  first  subsection  of  S49  children  with 
defects,  etc.,  and  of  our  last,  the  174  feebly -gif  ted, 
many  will,  we  take  it,  be  sorted  out  and  enabled,  to 
attend  either  auxiliary  classes  or  auxiliary  schools. 
In  both  cases  there  will  be  exceptionally  high  ex- 
penditure. How  can  this  be  met  ? 

The  Education  Department  makes  grants  at  so 
much  per  child  for  education  up  to  the  age  of 
14.1  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  two  suggestions 
were  before  the  Royal  Commission.  Mr.  Fitch  sug- 
gested that,  over  and  above  the  usual  grant  from 
the  Education  Department,  in  the  case  of  blind 
children  attending  central  schools,  there  should  be  a 
further  grant  of  “ not  more  than  one  half  of  the  total 
extra  cost  of  the  blind  child’s  instruction.” 

The  sum  would  stand  thus  : (1891) 

Average  cost  in  School  Board  schools  £2  7 1| 

Less  paid  by  Government  grant  0 18  9] 

£1  8 41 

Total  extra  cost  for  child  being  blind2  £4  11  8 
Less  half  paid  by  Government  grant  2 5 10 

2 5 10 

Total  cost  of  blind  child  £3  14  2$ 

1 Royal  Commission,  Mr.  P.  Cumin,  Secretary  to  the  Educa- 

tion Department.  Question  19,657,  etc. 

2 IbicL  Question  19,577,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  Mr. 
Fitch’s  Memorandum. 
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We  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  similai 
plan  in  the  case  of  abnormal  children  of  the  various 
classes  in  our  group,  whenever  they  can  attend  a day 
school. 

But  for  some  of  the  children,  special  institutions 
are  necessary.  The  2 idiots,  the  46  imbeciles,  some 
of  the  crippled,  and  some  of  the  feeble-minded  can 
probably  be  educated  only  in  institutions,  and  must  be 
maintained  there.  It  is  to  these  that  we  would  apply 
the  other  suggestion,  that  made  by  two  of  the  in- 
pectors  of  the  Education  Department,  Mr.  Oakeley  and 
Mr.  Sharpe.  They  had  in  view  blind,  or  deaf  and 
dumb  children  only,  and  proposed  : — 

“For  all  cases  that  cannot  be  materially  beneiitecl  by  centre 
teaching,  an  additional  grant  should  be  paid  annually  which 
would  cover  the  difference  between  the  contribution  which  is  at 
present  allowed  to  be  paid  by  the  guardians,  and  the  total  cost 
of  annual  maintenance  at  some  institution,  which  we  believe  to 
be  about  £10  annually.” 

This  suggestion  raises  a controversy.  School 
Boards  at  present  supply  elementary  education,  but 
have  no  power  to  maintain  a child  even  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  Poor  Law  guardians  have  that 
power,  but  under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  their  duty 
to  deal  with  the  destitute  only.  Their  function  is 
permissive  not  obligatory.  They  may  maintain  at  a 
sanctioned  cost  of  6s.  a week  at  a certified  school,1 
supported  wholly,  or,  in  part,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, children  who  are  blind,  or  deaf,  or  dumb,  or 

1 Or  in  the  case  of  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  children,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  a not  certified 
school,  31  and  32  Viet.  (1868),  cap.  122,  sec.  42. 
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lame,  or  deformed,  or  idiotic  up  to  the  age  of  1G,  if 
they  are  orphaned  or  deserted,  or  if  the  parents  (or  a 
parent)  are  alive,  with  their  consent.1  Relief  to  a blind 
or  deaf  and  dumb  child  up  to  the  age  of  16  does  not  dis- 
franchise the  father.  He  is  a pauper,  however,  in  that 
his  dependent  child  is  relieved  from  the  rates ; but  he 
is  a pauper  with  a privilege.  He  keeps  the  parlia- 
mentary vote.  In  other  cases,  eg.,  if  the  child  be 
lame,  deformed,  etc.,  the  father  would  lose  his  vote, 
unless  there  be  express  enactment  to  the  contrary.2 

Many  parents  who  cannot  give  their  children,  if  af- 
flicted, the  comparatively  expensive  education  which 
they  need,  will  not  apply  to  the  Poor. Law  guardians: 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  in  strictness,  as  they 
are  not  destitute,  the  Poor  Law  guardians  should 
assist  them  even  if  they  did.  In  London,  non-desti- 
tute imbecile  childi’en  are  sometimes  sent  by  the 
guardians  to  Darenth.  But  this  is  exceptional,  and 
unless  the  parent  or  child  is  already  a pauper,  the 
guardians  would  not  naturally  interfere.  Here,  then, 
there  is  a clash  of  authorities  and  interests.  On  edu- 
cational grounds,  the  child  should  be  educated,  and,  if 
necessary,  maintained,  in  order  that  he  may  be  edu- 
cated. On  grounds  of  the  administration  of  poor  re- 
lief,the  child  should  not  be  maintained  out  of  the  public 
purse,  be  he  educated  or  not,  unless  his  parents  are 
too  destitute  to  maintain  him.  If  the  matter  were 
settled  on  educational  grounds  we  should  come  to  the 

1 25  and  20  Viet.,  c.  43,  sec.  1 and  10  (1862) ; and  4 and  5 
Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  sec.  56. 

2 See  on  all  this  question  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wodehouse  and 
Mr.  Cumin,  Royal  Commission. 
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conclusion  of  the  Koyal  Commission  that  the  decision 
regarding  cases  to  be  sent  to  special  institutions  should 
rest  with  the  school  authorities,  and  that  they  should 
also  be  entitled  to  maintain  children  admitted  on 
those  grounds,  subject  to  fair  payment  by  the  parent. 
And  as  education  is  now  free,  it  seems  just  that 
the  education  of  the  afflicted  child  should  be  as  free 
as  that  of  the  normal,  and  that  maintenance  expenses 
only  should  be  charged  to  the  parent  if  the  child  has 
to  be  maintained  away  from  home.  In  the  country 
the  School  Attendance  Committees,  which  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  might,  it  is 
suggested,  be  a suitable  authority  for  dealing  with 
these  educational  cases.  In  towns,  we  should,  if 
possible,  find  some  similar  body.  Possibly,  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  District  Councils,  it 
may  be  devised.  Two  conditions  have  to  be  met:  the 
educational  needs  of  the  child  must  not  be  sacrificed  ; 
the  ability  of  the  parent  to  maintain  his  child  wholly 
or  in  part  must  be  tested,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
acted  upon.  Now,  neither  authority  can  well  act, 
and  progress  is  blocked. 

We  would  recommend  that  on  the  order  of  some 
joint  authority,  representing  alike  the  local  educa- 
tional authority,  and  the  administration  of  poor  relief, 
afflicted  or  abnormal  children  be  sent  to  special  insti- 
tutions ; and  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in 
them  be  met  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  parent,  and, 
so  far  as  this  is  not  possible,  half  by  the  rates  through 
the  Poor  Law  guardians,  and  half  by  additional 
grants  from  the  Education  Department.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  child  should  be  free  in  accordance 
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with  some  such  scheme  as  that  adopted  for  freeing 
ordinary  elementary  education. 

We  have  put  the  case  on  general  grounds.  Let  us 
consider  it  in  connection  with  “ exceptional”  or  “feeble- 
minded ” children.  Even  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  we 
notice,  cannot  at  present  send  them  to  a special  school 
or  home,  though  they  be  destitute  and,  qua  paupers, 
qualified.  They  are  not  recognised  as  a special  class, 
though  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach,  Dr.  Shuttle  worth,  and 
other  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  such, 
and  for  their  own  advantage,  must  so  be  treated. 
Besides,  if  a child  were  at  present  sent  by  the 
guardians  to  a home  under  powers  given  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  would  not  follow  that  after  16  he 
could  remain  in  the  home.  There  might  not  be,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  “blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,”  any 
power  to  maintain  him  in  an  institution  as  an  adult. 
There  is  no  such  power,  for  instance,  to  maintain  a 
lame,  or  deformed,  or  an  epileptic  adult,  though  there 
is  to  maintain  an  imbecile  or  idiotic.  As  the  educa- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded  may  have  to  be  continued 
after  16,  this  anomaly  is  very  important. 

Some  much-needed  institutions  of  the  least  institu- 
tion-like and  the  most  home-like  type  are  wanting. 
Outside  the  metropolitan  area,  there  are  no  rate-sup- 
ported institutions  such  as  Darenth  for  the  care  of 
imbecile  children.  The  special  Committee  of  the 
Society  on  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  and  Harmless  Lunatics 
(1877)reported  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  metro- 
politan system  to  the  country.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  etc.,  take  the  same  view. 
Were  it  adopted,  there  would  be  in  County  Council  dis- 
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tricts  or  in  the  districts  of  combined  unions,  schools  for 
imbeciles  and  idiots  throughout  England — a school  to 
every  500  such  children.  Institutions  for  idiots  and 
imbeciles  are  inspected  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  ; 
and  lunatic  asylums  are  now  built  and  maintained 
by  the  County  Councils,  the  Poor  Law  guardians  pay- 
ing towards  the  support  of  the  patients  whom  they 
send.  The  same  plan  might  be  adopted  in  regard  to 
institutions  for  idiots  and  imbeciles.  They  might  be 
built  and  maintained  by  County  Councils,  and  the 
School  Attendance  Committees,  or  the  Joint-Com- 
mittees which  we  have  suggested,  might,  as  the 
guardians  now  do  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  send  and 
maintain  patients  in  them. 

So  far  as  separate  schools  with  maintenance  were 
required  for  the  afflicted  classes,  the  School  Board 
might  be  the  authority  to  build,  maintain,  and  super- 
vise them,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Education 
Department.  Or  as  would  seem  better  in  the  case 
of  homes  with  schools  required  for  the  feeble-minded 
— they  might  be  established  wholly  from  volun- 
tary sources,  certified  and  inspected  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  managed  by  voluntary 
associations.  Children  sent  to  them  would  then  be 
paid  for  from  the  rates  and  by  grant  as  above  de- 
scribed, by  the  parents,  or  by  charity,  on  lines  similar 
to  those  now  in  force  at  certified  voluntary  homes, 
imbecile  asylums,  etc. 

This  plan  appears  to  the  Committee  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  establishing  large  institutions.  These 
may  be  necessary  for  very  grave  and  serious  cases  ; 
but  even  in  the  cases  of  the  worst  forms  of  mental 
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feebleness,  short  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  when  special 
education  and  maintenance  apart  from  the  child’s 
home  are  required,  the  smaller  home-like  home  is 
better.  But  of  them  more  later  on.  The  plan  would 
probably  be  taken  up  quickly  by  charitable  persons, 
if  by  the  introduction  of  some  thorough  system  of 
dealing  with  afflicted  children,  an  impetus  were  given 
to  it.  Of  the  pressing  need  of  this  more  thorough 
system  there  is  no  question.  1 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  boarding-out  of 
feeble-minded  children.  Dr.  Webster  pressed  the 
view  that  the  boarding-out  system  might  well  be 
adopted,  and  amongst  many  methods  which  may  be 
suitable  for  cases  in  many  details  so  various,  it  is 
one  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  said : 

“ Feeble-minded  children  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a special 
class  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  even  18.  . . I am  very  strong  on 
the  question  that  these  children  should  not  be  paupers.  They 
should  get  their  education  away  from  the  workhouse.  They 
should  not  mix  with  paupers,  and  should  know  nothing  about 
paupers.  ...  I am  very  much  in  favour  of  the  boarding  out 
system,  from  what  I have  seen  at  Calverton.  I don’t  think  there 
is  a nicer  home  than  the  children  get  there.  They  are  uncom- 
monly happy  : they  do  well,  and  learn  well — those  that  go  to  the 
schools.  I have  inspected  the  schools.  They  learn  much  better 
than  at  large  schools.  They  are  quite  different  children— 
their  foster-mothers  give  them  so  much  attention.  . . If  they 
go  into  an  institution,  they  get  no  foster-mother,  but  are  only 
one  of  a dozen  or  twenty  in  a class.  We  are  speaking  of  weak- 
minded,  not  of  idiots,  of  those  who  have  a memory,  who  can  re- 

1 Under  the  Act  for  the  education  of  blind,  and  deaf- 
mute  children  in  Scotland  (53  and  54  Viet.,  c.  43,  1890),  powers 
are  given  to  the  school  authorities  to  maintain  children  in 
Homes,  or  to  board  them  out. 
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member  those  who  are  kind  to  them,  who  can  learn  to  a limited 
extent.  They  are  infinitely  better  boarded  out  than  left  in  the 
workhouse.  You  would  have  to  get  special  permission  to 
board  out  the  weak-minded,  and  stronger  foster  people  to  take 
them  ; and  you  would  have  to  pay  rather  more  per  head  for 
their  maintenance  and  teaching  than  you  would  for  ordinary 
children.  . . I would  certainly  give  the  plan  a trial.” 

But  for  the  larger  number  of  children,  those  whose 
habits  do  not  make  association  with  other  children  a 
difficulty,  we  would  rely  on  the  auxiliary  class.  It  is 
small : the  teaching  in  it  is  individual.  If  the  plan 
of  payment  for  the  journey  of  afflicted  children  to 
central  schools  is  adopted  and  managed  as  the  Royal 
Commission  suggest,  the  small  auxiliary  class  lends 
itself  to  classification  with  comparative  ease  ; often  it 
need  not  be  far  from  the  child’s  home.  Also,  it  keeps 
up  the  home  tie,  which  there  is  at  present  very  great 
temptation  to  neglect.  The  Leicester  experiment 
shows  how  we  may  proceed  on  these  lines  satisfac- 
torily. 

But  there  are  the  teachers.  General  Moberly,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  made  it 
clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  a suf- 
ficiently good  stamp  of  teacher  was  not  forthcoming, 
because  in  that  department  the  salary  was  low,  and 
there  was  no  career.  The  more  capable  teacher 
would  prefer,  he  said,  general  teaching,  which  might 
lead  to  his  attaining  the  chief  posts  in  an  elementary 
school.  No  progress,  it  is  evident,  can  be  made,  un- 
less this  is  changed.  The  teaching  of  abnormal,  or  of 
leeble-minded  children  requires  skill  and  devotion  of 
the  highest  kind. 
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The  Education  Department  makes  grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  training  colleges  for  normal  school 
teachers  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  out-goings, 
and  they  can  give  grants  for  building  them.1  There 
seems  no  reason  that  they  should  not  make  such 
grants  to  a Pestalozzi  Froebel  Training  College,  if 
one  were  established,  or,  indeed,  contribute  towards  its 
establishment.  This  question  comes  first  and  fore- 
most in  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  abnormal  and 
feeble-minded.  There  must  he  a good  special  train- 
ing college.2  This  once  established,  a career  would 
be  opened  out  to  special  teachers,  under  the  impetus 
which  a reform  of  our  system  would  give  to  the 
creation  of  auxiliary  classes  and  schools,  and,  when 
necessary,  boarding  schools.  As  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion became  recognised  and  was  extended,  the  teachers 
would  claim  and  receive  a higher  remuneration. 


1 See  evidence  of  Mr.  P.  Cumin.  Question  19,675,  etc. 

2 Madame  Salis  Schvvabe  has  initiated  a movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a “Model  Froebel  and  William  Ellis  Institu- 
tion,” which  is  to  consist  of  “ a large,  thoroughly  good,  middle- 
class  kindergarten  and  preparatory  school,”  and  a “ college  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  suc- 
ceeding stages  of  early  education.”  A large  kindergarten  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  will  later  on  be  added.  This  institu- 
tion may  supply  the  present  need. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


“ LOW  NUTRITION  ” AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NEEDS. 

Apart  from  the  educational  side,  there  is  the  medical. 
What  low  nutrition  means  we  have  already  shown. 
It  may  mean  a low  physical  condition,  produced  by 
various  “ defects  ” and  weaknesses ; it  may  mean  want 
of  food.  The  former  is  the  more  ordinary  case,  but 
cases  of  the  latter  there  will  also  be.  The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  is  pledged  to  the  individual 
system,  and  it  has  consistently  argued  that  it  is  best 
both  for  the  child  and  his  family,  that  these  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  in  l'elation  to  the  needs  of  the 
home,  and  in  connection  with  it. 

But  the  majority  of  cases,  as  our  inquiry  shows,  are 
not  of  the  simple  kind,  even  from  the  physical  stand- 
point. They  are  cases  “ requiring  special  care  and 
training,”  or,  at  least,  “medical  attention.”  The 
groups  of  cases  on  pp.  38  and  39  suggest  at  once  various 
medical  needs,  at  present  unmet.  We  want  perfec- 
tion in  charity  as  much  as  in  anything  else.  If  these 
children  are  to  be  helped,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly. 
If  medical  care  is  wanted,  let  it  be  given  ; a long  spell 
ol  country  or  seaside  air,  if  necessary  ; or  whatever  it 
may  be.  Or  if  it  be  a minor  matter,  or,  at  least,  some 
ill  that  can  only  he  cured  by  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  then  the  personal  charity  of  the  local 
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worker,  the  district,  or  other  visitor  should  be  avail- 
able, if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name.  Individual  charity 
should  be  locally.  The  institution  exists  that  it  may 
do  its  part  well.  At  present,  too  often  there  is  no 
link  between  the  two ; and  each  fails  proportionately. 

Let  us  turn  again,  then,  to  the  cases,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  help  is  required. 

Here  is  a note  on  “squint  cases”: — 

“ All  ‘ squiut  ’ cases  should  be  considered  at  an  hospital.  If 
there  were  a medical  officer  at  the  school,  he  would  see  them 
and  send  them  on.  Glasses  should  be  provided.  The  teachers 
should  know  that  they  have  got  glasses,  and  see  that  they  wear 
them.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  glasses  are  altered  from 
time  to  time.” 

The  following  is  a note  on  an  ophthalmia  case : — 

“ Persistent  ophthalmia  : there  should  be  daily  attendance  of 
the  child  at  a dispensary  ; and  it  should  be  daily  seen  and  at- 
tended to  by  a medical  man  or  a nurse.” 

Again,  of  another  kind  of  “ eye  ” case  : — 

“ Includes  many  cases  of  ulcers  : may  be  low  nutrition  ; may 
be  strumous.  Case  to  be  dealt  with  by  relief  and  treatment 
simultaneously.”1 

Then,  on  a case  of  chorea  : — 

‘ ‘ Depends  generally  on  brain  disorder.  Should  be  cared  for  by 

1 At  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  District  School  at  Banstead, 
as  a result  of  the  investigation  made  in  1890,  the  eye  cases,  41 
in  all,  have  been  specially  dealt  with  : 32  have  attended  as  out 
patients  at  Moorfields  Hospital ; in  8 cases  the  children  were 
sent  to  Herne  Bay  or  Margate  ; 10  were  treated  in  the  Parish 
Infirmary.  Nine  of  the  cases  were  treated  in  two  of  the  wajs 
above  mentioned. 
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a doctor,  or  sent  to  hospital.  Supervision  of  case  after  prescrip- 
tion by  some  medical  man,  or  the  house  surgeon,  or  by  a nurse, 
district  or  other.” 

Then,  on  a case  of  rickets  : — 

“ Chiefly  a pre-school  evil.  The  results  evident  at  school. 
The  child  has  been  fed  with  unnourishing  advertised  foods  for 
infants.  It  has  not  been  properly  attended  to  in  the  first  six 
months  or  year  of  its  life.  It  has  not  been  suckled,  but  fed 
with  ‘ foods  ’ and  syrups.  May  want  milk,  iron,  animal  food, 
cod  liver  oil,  eggs,  bacon,  dripping.  May  cause  convulsions  ; 
affects  brain,  and  later  may  cause  epilepsy.” 

Or  a “ palate  ” case  : — 

“ Needs  to  go  to  an  hospital ; would  be  operated  on.” 

Or  when  there  is  immobility  of  the  face,  and  other 
signs  of  weak  brain  action  : — 

“Such  a child  should  be  watched  carefully  as  to  matters  of 
health  ; he  should  rest  much,  and  never  be  allowed  to  get  ex- 
hausted by  work,  play,  or  late  hours.”  1 

As  the  cases,  when  we  grouped  them  defect  by  de- 
fect, seemed  kaleidoscopic  in  their  shifting  variety, 
so  they  are  when  we  deal  with  them  in  real  life.  And 
behind  each  there  is  the  family,  with  its  paramount 
interests.  We  need,  therefore,  some  versatile,  adapt- 
able, persistent  method. 

A plan  adopted  in  Havre  will  throw  light  on  what 
we  mean.  There  Dr.  Gibert  has  established  a dis- 
pensary for  children.  He  has  adapted  a building  to 
his  wants,  arranging  it  very  cleverly  into  waiting 


1 P.  84,  Lectures  on  Mental  Faculty.  Dr.  F.  Warner. 
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room,  consulting  room,  pharmacy,  baths,  gymnasium, 
and  invalid  kitchen,  a combination  which  he  thinks  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  accommodation  in  an  or- 
dinary English  dispensary.  A central  chauffer  warms 
the  building  and  heats  the  baths.  He  has  arrange- 
ments, too,  for  the  massage  of  patients  on  the  spot. 
Minor  operations,  also,  are  performed  in  cases  in  which 
no  hospital  treatment  is  necessaiy.  The  parents  are 
taken  into  council,  and  made  co-partners  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  children.  They  like  the  simplicity  of  the 
arrangements.  There  is  nothing  superior  or  mys- 
terious in  them,  as  there  seems  to  be  in  the  order  and 
largeness  of  a large  hospital.  At  the  baths  the  pa- 
rents assist  and  look  after  their  own  children.  The 
relief  and  advice  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  home.  He  had  driven  skin  disease  out  of  the 
Havre  schools,  Dr.  Gibert  thought,  by  his  baths  and 
treatment.  The  medical  officers  attached  to  the 
Bureau  Municipal  d’ Hygiene  inspect  the  public  ele- 
mentar}'’  schools,  and  refer  all  cases  of  sickness  to  the 
dispensary.  For  “ backward  children  ” the  treatment 
at  the  dispensary  had  often  been  most  useful.  Only 
extreme  cases  should  be  sent  to  an  institution  like  La 
Force,  Dr.  Gibert  said.  There  was  danger  of  undue 
interference.  These  children  picked  out  as  deficient 
or  arrieres  at  school  were  most  of  them  treated 
quickly  and  well  at  a dispensary,  under  conditions  in 
which  continuous  attention  to  the  particular  case  was 
possible.1  The  Bureau  Municipal  d’Hygiene  speaks 


1 There  is  now  in  Havre  a second  dispensary,  on  the  same 
plan,  by  Madame  Dollfus  and  M.  J.  Siegfried. 
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in  strong  terms  of  the  great  service  which  Dr.  Gibert’s 
dispensary  has  rendered. 

We  suggest — 

(1)  As  before,  an  alliance  between  the  school 
managers  and  the  charitable  persons  of  the  district. 
Many  of  these  cases  can  be  dealt  with  through  them. 

(2)  The  attendance  daily,  or  as  often  as  may  be  ar- 
rano-ed,  of  a district  or  other  nurse,  in  some  room  at 
the  school,  to  see  to  cases  of  the  kinds  above  men- 
tioned. Some  manager  might  arrange  this  in  con- 
junction with  the  head  teacher ; or  there  might  be 
some  alliance  struck  between  the  managers  and  the 
staff  of  a neighbouring  dispensary. 

(3)  Co-operation  with  the  parents.  Could  they 
not  be  consulted,  take  the  child  to  the  dispensary 
hospital,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

(4)  There  should  be  an  occasional  medical  inspec- 
tion, say  once  a year.  . . “At  the  inspection  an  ex- 
perienced doctor,  looking  over  the  school,  class  by 
class,  would  select  those  probably  requiring  some 
special  care  ; the  teachers  would  present  for  examina- 
tion any  child  they  found  specially  troublesome,  often 
complaining,  short-sighted,  very  passionate,  etc. ; and 
the  cases  of  children  excused  from  attendance  on 
grounds  of  health  would  be  considered  ; advice  might 
be  given  in  all  cases.”  1 

(5)  Lastly : to  the  syllabus  of  subjects  for  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  the  second  year  might 
be  added  under  the  heading  “ School  Management,” 
“ To  answer  questions  on  ” . . . “ Methods  of  observ- 


1 P.  107,  Lectures  on  Mental  Faculty. 
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ing  children  as  to  their  physical  condition  and  mental 
power,  and  the  means  of  classifying  them  for  the 
purposes  of  education  and  the  requirements  of  man- 
agement.” Another  subject  might  be  “ Physiology  as 
applied  to  psychology,  and  descriptions  of  mental 
states,”  and  “ The  laws  of  health,  as  applied  to  school 
premises,  the  average  scholars,  and  those  delicate  or 
feebly-gifted,  and  to  teachers.” 


CHAPTER  XY. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  CHILDREN  REQUIRING 
SPECIAL  CARE  AND  TRAINING. 

We  append  recommendations  on  this  part  of  our 
report : — 

1.  That  the  investigation  made  by  Dr.  War- 
ner regarding  the  bodily  condition  and  brain  de- 
velopment of  children  in  public  elementary  and 
other  schools  be  continued  by  a small  body  of  in- 
vestigating Commissioners  (of  whom  Dr.  Warner 
should  be  one)  appointed  and  remunerated  by  the 
Government. 

2.  That  the  principle,  recognised  by  the  School 
Board  for  London  and  approved  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  the  education  of  the  afflicted  classes 
should  be  considered  as  obligatory  upon  school 
authorities  under  the  Act  of  1870,  and  also  upon  the 
parents  under  the  Act  of  1876,  be  adhered  to. 

3.  That  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  transmit  to  school  educational  authorities 
the  results  of  the  investigation  made  on  behalf  of 
this  Committee,  together  with  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.  (1889),  viz: — That  feeble-minded 
children  should  be  separated  from  ordinary  scholars 
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in  public  elementary  schools,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  special  instruction  ; and  that  the  attention  of 
school  authorities  be  particularly  directed  towards 
this  object. 

4.  That  the  Froebel  system  of  education,  modified 
according  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  education  of 
imbecile  children,  be  the  basis  of  the  primary  educa- 
tion of  feeble-minded  children. 

5.  That  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  such 
children,  auxiliary  day  classes  or  separate  day  schools 
be  considered  necessary. 

6.  That  the  local  school  authority  be,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Commission  in  the  case  of  the 
Blind,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb,  empowered  to  pay,  when 
necessary,  for  the  travelling  of  the  children  to  and 
from  their  class  or  school. 

7.  That  such  auxiliary  day  classes,  or  separate  day 
schools,  be  specially  assisted  by  Government  grants 
of  not  less  than  half  of  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  education  of  normal  children  and  that 
of  the  abnormal  or  exceptional  (feeble-minded) 
children. 

8.  That  for  some  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  for 
which  treatment  in  an  imbecile  asylum  would  not  be 
appropriate,  small  school-homes  be  established,  and  in 
part  maintained,  by  voluntary  contributions. 

9.  That  if  there  be  no  readjustment  of  the  present 
powers  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  afflicted  children,  and  of  the  school 
authorities  in  regard  to  their  education,  powers  should 
by  Act  of  Parliament  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians 
to  send  such  children  to  any  certified  school-home 
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fitted  for  their  reception,  as  can  now  be  clone  under 
25  and  26  Viet.  cap.  43,  sections  1 and  10,  in  case  of 
blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

10.  That  if  there  be  a readjustment  of  the  present 
powers  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  afflicted  children,  and  of  the  school 
authorities  in  regard  to  their  education — 

(1)  When  the  parent  or  child  is  not  destitute  but 
cannot  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  special  educa- 
tion required  for  his  child,  the  child  be  maintained  at 
certified  school-homes  out  of  the  rates,  on  the  decision 
and  payment  of  a local  authority  (in  the  nature  of 
the  School  Attendance  Committee  in  country  unions) 
representing  both  the  local  administrators  of  poor 
relief  (or  Poor  Law  guardians)  and  the  local  school 
authority ; 

(2)  Or,  if  the  parent  or  child  be  destitute,  the  child 
be  maintained  at  such  homes  by  grant  made  out  of 
the  rates  by  the  local  administrators  of  poor  relief, 
or  Poor  Law  guardians,  with  the  further  provisions — 

(3)  That  the  age,  up  to  which,  for  purposes  of 
education  and  maintenance,  it  shall  be  permissible  to 
such  authority  to  make  payments,  be  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  educational  needs  of  each  class ; and 

(4)  That  under  the  title,  “afflicted  classes,”  be 
included  the  blind  and  deaf-mute,  idiots  and  imbeciles, 
the  feeble-minded,  lame,  deformed,  and  epileptic. 

11.  That  a college  for  the  training  of  teachers  on 
the  lines  of  the  Froebel  system  be  established,  and,  if 
satisfactorily  conducted,  receive  Government  grants 
like  other  training  colleges. 

12.  1 hat  teachers  appointed  for  the  education  of 
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feeble-minded  children  be  selected  as  exceptionally 
capable  in  kindergarten  work,  and,  if  possible,  com- 
bine with  a kindergarten  training  a knowledge  of 
the  system  of  education  adopted  in  schools  for  im- 
beciles and  deaf  mutes. 

13.  That  the  observation  of  the  physical  signs  of 
mental  defects  be  included  under  “ School  Manage- 
ment  ” in  the  syllabus  of  subjects  of  examination  for 
teachers’  certificates. 

14  That  the  selection  of  feeble-minded  children  for 
auxiliary  classes  should  be  made  after  consultation 
between  teachers  and  a medical  practitioner,  or  the 
medical  officer,  if  one  be  appointed. 

15.  That  in  order  to  ensure  that  many  of  the 
cases  “ requiring  special  care  and  treatment”  may  be 
satisfactorily  dealt  with,  the  school  managers,  in 
co-operation  with  the  head  teachers,  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  medical  and  charitable  care  of  the 
children,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  connection 
with  local  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  nursing  associa- 
tions and  charities. 


PART  II.— THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  : THE 
“YOUNG  PERSON”  AND  ADULT. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

ENUMERATION. 

A “ YOUNG  PERSON,”  one  of  those  whom  we  have 
called  “ feebly-gifted,”  is  launched  in  life.  At  four- 
teen she — for  we  are  mostly  concerned  with  girls — 
leaves  the  public  elementary  school,  or  at  sixteen  the 
Poor  Law  school.  If  she  stays  at  home,  she  probably 
takes  up  some  very  easy  kind  of  unskilled  labour, 
greatly  preferring  that  to  going  into  service.  She 
has  a small  amount  of  ready  money,  apart  from  what 
she  pays  towards  her  own  and  the  family’s  keep,  and 
she  is  her  own  mistress,  marrying  possibly,  or  possibly, 
as  the  other  members  of  the  family  grow  up  and 
leave  it,  reverting  to  the  workhouse,  unable  to  main- 
tain herself.  Or  if  she  be  a district  school  girl,  on 
leaving  school  she  goes  to  her  first  place — a place 
often  very  carefully  chosen  for  her,  so  that  she  may 
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make  as  good  a start  as  possible.  She  may  succeed, 
after  a failure  or  two.  A mistress  mav  be  found, 
who,  doing  much  of  the  household  work  herself, 
studies  her  character,  considers  her,  and  puts  up  with 
her.  She  could  not  then  be  better  off.  Or  she  may 
fail ; and  then  there  is  a lapse  step  by  step,  in  place 
after  place.  The  mistresses  find  her  quite  deficient.  She 
goes  to  a training  home.  While  there  she  improves. 
Her  health  is  good  ; and  her  weakness  is  kept  under 
control,  or,  more  probably,  yielding  to  the  routine  of 
the  life  at  the  training  home,  it  is  mastered  in  some 
degree  by  her  association  with  others  in  the  same 
tasks.  Life  there  is  more  confined,  with  less  oppor- 
tunity for  serious  blundering,  with  better  oversight, 
and,  even  if  there  be  blunders  and  stupidity,  with  less 
scolding  and  worry.  So  after  a time  she  is  launched 
anew.  But  she  loses  her  place  again.  She  is  “very 
dull,  and  can  only  give  her  mind  to  one  thing.”  In  a 
home  this  might  be  borne  with.  In  a small  house- 
hold it  means  a fret  to  the  mistress  : necessary  mat- 
ters forgotten : stolid  or  grumbling  and  blunder- 
ing discontent  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  “a 
speaking  to,”  and  sooner  or  later  a dismissal. 
And  then  deterioration  sets  in.  Place  after  place  is 
found  and  lost.  The  worst  qualities  get  the  upper 
hand — cunning,  untruthfulness,  impertinence,  and  a 
greedy  love  of  pleasure  in  any  form.  And  by  natural 
descent  the  end  is  the  workhouse,  perhaps  the  mater- 
nity ward  of  the  workhouse. 

This  miserable  lot,  which  has  befallen  girls  with 
whom  they  have  had  to  do,  has  stirred  up  some  of 
our  members  to  find  a remedy,  if  it  be  possible. 
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For  some  there  may  be  no  power  to  avoid  ship- 
wreck, unless  they  remain  in  homes.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  their  number,  this  or  some  other  suit- 
able plan  should  be  adopted  in  each  case  as  it  arises. 
But  many  think  that  the  cases  are  numerous. 
This  we  desired  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  our  first 
question. 

The  medical  officers  of  several  large  unions  and 
other  persons  have  been  very  willing  to  assist  us,  but 
one  difficulty  that  we  met  at  the  outset  was  to  define 
the  class  of  cases  so  precisely  that  our  enumeration 
would  be  accurate.  And  this  difficulty  has  baffled 
us.  We  desired  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  were  distinctly  feeble-minded,  but  for 
whom  a medical  man  would  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  giving  a certificate  for  admission  to  an  asylum  for 
imbeciles.  We  desired  to  overlook  neither  intellectual 
nor  moral  imbecility,  and  we  excluded  senile  cases. 
But  after  comparison  of  the  returns  we  have  received, 
we  find  that  we  are  only  able  to  submit  statements 
and  figures  respecting  certain  unions,  as  evidence  of 
what  we  may  infer  to  be  the  general  condition  of  this 
class. 

Our  inquiries  were  directed  chiefly  to  three  points  : 
the  number  of  these  cases  ; how  far  there  was  habitual 
resort  to  the  workhouses — “ in-and-outing  ; ” and 
how  far  there  was  lapse  and  eventual  reversion  to  the 
woi’khouse.  We  first  take  the  evidence  of  Poor 
Law  officials  and  of  other  persons  as  to  London ; 
then  we  give  particulars  as  to  one  or  two  country 
unions. 
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RETURN  FOR  THREE  MONTHS. 


Number 

at 

beginning 

of 

Three 

Months. 

Number 

discharged 

during 

the 

Three 

Months. 

Number 

admitted 

during 

the 

Three 

Mouths. 

Number 
left  at 
the  close 
of  the 
Three 
Months. 

1.  Wandsworth  Work-  \ 
house 1 - - J 

(1st  February  to  end  of 
April,  1891.) 

) 15  f. 

\ 8 m. 

4 

3 f. 

22 

2.  Chelsea  Workhouse  \ 
and  Infirmary  - J 

(7th  March,  1891,  to 
7th  June,  1891.) 

15 

... 

7 

22 

3.  Camberwell  Infir-  ) 
mary  - - - ) 

(8th  April,  1891.) 

8 

... 

... 

... 

4.  Kensington  Work-  f 
house  - - - f 

(16th  February,  1891, 
to  9th  April,  1891.) 

110  f. 

) 7 nr. 

2:  1 to 
fi’iends ; 

1 to 
prison. 

... 

1 8 f. 

\ 7 m. 

5.  Newington  Work-  \ 

house  - - - J 

(One  month,  21st  April 
to  22nd  May,  1891.) 

( 18  f. 

( 9 m. 

1 f. 

3 f. 

j 20  f. 

( 9 m. 

i These  returns  were  made— 1,  by  Mrs.  Dickinson,  then  a Guardian ; 2,  by  Mr. 
Moore,  the  Medical  Officer ; 3,  by  Dr.  Chabot,  the  Medical  Officer ; 4,  by  Mr. 
Franklin,  a Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; 5,  by  Miss  J.  Johnson,  recently 
a Guardian. 


Mrs.  Dickinson  has  given  us  the  ages  of  the  Wands- 
worth cases,  with  remarks  on  each.  Of  the  eight 
men,  two  who  are  single  {cut.  43  and  30)  have  been, 
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the  one  “ in-and-out  ” for  four  years,  the  other  often 
“ in-and-out ; ” he  is  “ somewhat  feeble-minded,  and 
won’t  work.”  Another  man  (single,  48)  is  incapable 
of  maintaining  himself,  and  has  been  in-and-out  for 
twenty  years.  Two  others  (m.  45,  and  s.  55)  are 
great  drinkers.  Another  (s.  49)  has  been  seven  years 
in  the  workhouse,  and  has  been  in  an  asylum.  Two 
are  married  (43  and  40) : of  them  one  has  just  left ; 
the  other  has  been  in  the  house  three  years. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  the  cases  of 
men.  The  younger  men  apparently  manage  to  shift 
along. 

Of  the  women  at  Wandsworth  four  are  widows 
(54,  55,  53,  46) ; in  one  case  the  semi-imbecility  was 
due  to  sunstroke  ; in  the  other  to  a shock.  Two  who 
are  single  are  55  and  50  years  of  age.  The  rest  tell 
their  own  tale  : — 


In  Workhouse  in  February,  1891. 


No.  Age. 

1.  43. 

2.  23. 

3.  27. 

4.  38. 

5.  26. 

6.  35. 


7.  24. 


s.  Has  been  23  years  in  workhouse.  Too  weak-minded 
to  place  out,  but  can  work  under  direction, 
s.  Sister  of  above  : came  in  with  a child, 
s.  Has  had  more  than  one  child.  Once  was  in  a 
lunatic  asylum, 
s.  Came  in  with  a child, 
s.  Came  for  birth  of  a child  : has  now  left, 
s.  Came  a few  months  since  for  birth  of  a child. 

Had  been  some  years  in  one  place,  but  is  de- 
cidedly weak  in  mind. 

s.  Was.  brought  to  the  workhouse  by  a lady  who 
found  her  in  danger.  Her  imbecility  has  so 
far  increased  that  she  has  been  sent  to  an 
asylum. 
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No.  Age. 

8.  27.  s.  Came  a few  years  since  in  consequence  of  having 

a child.  At  times  is  most  violent  and 
troublesome. 

9.  42.  s.  Somo  8 years  in  workhouse  as  a certified  imbecile, 

but  has  improved  much  of  late,  and  the 
doctor  no  longer  certifies  her  as  such.  She  is 
very  well  behaved,  and  a good,  industrious 
worker. 

Admitted  Between  the  Beginning  of  February  and  the 

End  of  April. 

10.  36.  s.  Has  come  in  expecting  a child. 

11.  33.  s.  Was  sent  by  her  sister  as  half-imbecile. 

12.  26.  s.  Formerly  in  service  : but  seems  now  too  weak- 

minded  to  place  out. 

We  have  returns  from  other  unions,  but  those 
we  have  given  are  definite  and  certainly  accurate. 
In  the  others  the  selection  may  not  have  been  so 
careful.  We  now  quote  some  statements  and 
figures,  chiefly  taken  from  another  series  of  papers 
that  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  have  kindly 
sent  us. 

Dr.  Potter  told  the  Committee  that  at  the  Kensing- 
ton Workhouse  and  Infirmary  (April,  1S91),  there  were, 
apart  from  disease  or  epilepsjq  only  10  feeble-minded 
persons,  and  that  only  2 cases  of  obviously  feeble- 
minded women  had  been  received  in  the  maternity 
ward  during  the  last  3 or  4 years.  These  figures  do 
not  appear  to  accord  with  those  in  the  table.  They 
include  both  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  result  of  a close 
medical  inspection.  On  the  discrepancy  in  this  and 
other  instances  we  will  comment  later  on. 
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In  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  (March,  1889),  were 
30  cases  of  “ semi-imbeciles  ” not  bad  enough  to 
certify ; one  of  these  is  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  master  wrote,  “Inquiry  is  made  into  the  personal  and  family 
history  of  each  case,  and  when  accommodation  permits,  (which 
is  seldom),  or  when  the  actual  condition  of  the  case  requires  it 
(which  is  frequent),  the  case  is  placed  in  medical  ward  and  there 
treated.  We  have  no  means  of  giving  any ‘special  ’ treaiment. 
I can  remember  several,  especially  semi-imbecile  and  epileptic 
cases,  that  returned  to  the  workhouse  ; but  these  had  usually  to 
go  to  an  asylum  and  remain  in  insane  wards.  I should  say  that 
in  the  past  year  not  more  than  12  have  been  placed  in  situa- 
tions. [This  includes  apparently  semi-imbecile,  crippled,  and 
epileptic  cases.]  The  semi-imbecile  and  epileptic  are  constantly 
being  brought  here  by  the  police,  who  find  them  wandering  or 
insensible  in  the  street : in  many  instances  they  are  shortly 
afterwards  claimed  or  discharged  by  their  friends.” 

The  reply  from  St.  Marylebone  is, 

l 

“ There  are  in  this  workhouse,  as  in  all  others,  some  inmates 
who  may  be  considered  a little  weak-minded,  most  of  whom 
leave  the  house  at  intervals,  being  physically  capable  of  earning 
their  living  under  employers  who  do  not  object  to  their 
peculiarities.” 

At  St.  George-in-the-East,  excluding  senile  cases, 
there  were  in  March,  1889,  in  the  workhouse  10,  in 
the  infirmary  2,  of  these  cases.  In  the  past  year 
situations  had  been  found  for  two,  and  two  had  been 
returned  to  the  guardians. 

At  Paddington  there  were  2 under  30  years  of  age. 
A situation  was  found  for  one,  but  she  returned  to  the 
workhouse. 
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Dr.  Webster  said  that  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  he  would  place  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
at  12  out  of  1700.  They  were  mostly  young  or 
middle-aged.  At  the  infirmary  and  workhouse  there 
were  several  cases  of  feeble-minded  women  who  had 
as  children  been  in  the  district  school.  “ I remember,” 
he  said,  “ two  or  three  feeble-minded  who  were  not  so 
before  they  went  there.  I don’t  know  that  that 
means  much  out  of  the  large  number  we  have  in  the 
school.  I find  the  women  do  not  go  in  and  out  so 
much.  The  majority  of  those  who  are  really  feeble- 
minded go  out  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  not  con- 
stantly.” 

Beside  these  notes  we  place  a return  furnished  by 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants.  From  this  it  appears  that  between  June, 
1886,  and  December,  1891,  there  have  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Association,  2,690  girls  from 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law  schools.  Of  these  170  or  6'3 
per  cent,  have  been,  in  their  opinion,  feeble-minded. 

Before  making  comments  on  this  evidence,  we  pass 
to  one  or  two  provincial  unions. 

At  the  Barton  Kegis  Union,  Bristol,  Miss  Clifford 
found  that  in  February,  1891,  there  were  24 — 18  women 
and  6 men — “feeble-minded;”  that  in  the  three  months, 
February,  March,  and  April,  there  were  6 discharged, 
five  of  them  women,  and  3 admitted — the  number  at 
the  close  of  the  three  months  being  21.  “ Of  the  5 

women  discharged,  four,”  she  writes,  “ are  mothers, 
and  the  fifth  has  gone  to  a voluntary  lock  hospita’. 
Another  girl  has  been  sent  to  a lunatic  asylum.  The 
three  women  admitted  are,  all  of  them,  mothers  of 
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illegitimate  children  : one  has  now  3 such,  the  others 
2 each.  One  of  the  saddest  cases  of  the  18  women 
was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  this  workhouse.” 

At  King’s  Norton,  Birmingham,  the  feeble-minded 
are  entered  as  6 or  7. 

Thus  taking  only  carefully  sifted  figures,  we  find 
that  the  feeble-minded  in  large  workhouses  and  in- 
firmaries, with  1200  to  1500  inmates  at  any  given  time, 
amount  to  from  12  to  24.  The  Wandsworth  and  the 
Barton  Regis  returns  will,  we  believe,  be  accepted  by 
most  women  who  have  been  engaged  in  workhouse 
and  infirmary  work  as  Poor  Law  guardians,  as  repre- 
senting the  average  figures  in  a union.  Others  are 
more  sceptical  of  the  moral  imbecility  of  some  of  the 
cases,  and  would  probably  impute  the  pauperism  to 
vice  generally.  They  would  take  Dr.  Webster’s  or 
Dr.  Potter’s  average,  and  put  the  figure  at  10  to  12. 
We  cannot  strike  the  difference  exactly.  But  what- 
ever opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  numbers,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is,  at  least,  a class  of  feeble-minded,  or 
semi-imbecile  persons  that  cannot  be  certified  as  im- 
beciles, though  the  limits  of  that  class  are  not  at  pre- 
sent very  sharply  defined.  This  is  evident  from  the 
M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  return  which  shows  that  taking  the 
district  schools  of  London  as  a whole,  they  have 
dealt  with,  in  their  judgment,  about  30  new  cases 
of  this  kind  yearly,  since  June,  1886. 
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THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  “YOUNG  PERSON.” — FAILURE  AND 
THE  WORKHOUSE. 

We  have  then  a special  class  to  deal  with.  Its  status 
in  school  childhood  we  have  considered.  We  have 
now  to  learn  what  should  be  done  if  after  this  there 
is  failure  ; for  that  there  is  failure  in  many  of  these 
cases  is  genei’ally  allowed.  We  were  about  to  take 
this  for  granted,  but  perhaps  two  or  three  cases  may 
be  cited.  They  are  reported  by  people  working  in 
different  parts  of  London. 

1.  A.  G. — district  school  girl.  A.  G.  was  found 
“wanting”  in  the  school,  and  incapable  of  receiving 
the  same  training  as  other  girls.  She  was  tiled  in 
service,  but  was  dismissed  after  a patient  trial  as 
hopelessly  idiotic.  She  was  returned  to  the  work- 
house.  Moral  character  good.  After  remaining  a few 
months  she  took  her  own  discharge  without  home,  or 
friend  to  go  to.  She  was  lost  sight  of  for  a time. 
On  her  return  to  the  workhouse  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  send  her  to  a Rescue  Home.  She  was  re- 
ceived temporarily  in  the Shelter  and  transferred 

to  a Rescue  Home  at  Brighton  two  or  three  weeks  ago.1 

1 This  case  was  reported  by  Miss  Donkin  aud  Miss  A.  G. 
Hyott.  It  and  the  others  that  follow  are  extracted  from  a paper 
on  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  cases  published  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 
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2.  L.  C.,  18,  orphan.  Placed  from  schools,  May 
5th,  1887.  June  2nd,  1887. — Mistress  writes,  “ She 
cannot  keep  L.  who  is  quite  good,  but  quite  useless ; 
willing,  but  cannot  remember  the  simplest  direction 
for  even  a few  minutes.’'  Only  half-witted.  July, 

1887.  — In  branch  home.  Does  well  under  direction, 
and  seems  bright  when  spoken  to.  Placed  out  July 
2nd,  returned  July  6th,  as  quite  useless.  Now  in 
home.  August  2 4>th,  1887. — Her  married  sister  wishes 
to  have  her  home;  quite  respectable,  so  was  allowed 
to  take  her.  September,  1887. — Sister  called  to  say 
she  cannot  manage  L.  who  is  “quite  silly,”  and  very 
cunning,  low  in  habits,  and  fast.  Asked  that  she 
might  be  sent  to  a home.  Advised  to  apply  to  the 
guardians  to  send  L.  to  Darenth.  January  28th, 

1888.  — Clerk  to  guardians  writes  that  L.  is  in  the 
workhouse,  and  wishes  her  removed.  Representative 
guardian  asked  to  see  her,  and  get  her  sent  to  Darenth. 
Doctor  would  not  certify.  May,  1888. — Placed  with 
sisters  to  see  if  she  could  do  daily  work.  September, 
1888. — L.  still  in  home ; very  little  improvement. 
January,  1889. — L.  placed  out  : still  very  unsatis- 
factory. September,  1889. — L.  in  workhouse  again, 
“ a fallen  girl,’  will  be  sent  to  a penitentiary.1 

3.  E.  D.,  aged  19.  Is  weak-minded  and  looks  so. 
She  spends  her  time  between  being  in  the  streets,  and 
in  the  workhouse.  She  had  a child  about  four  months 
ago,  but  we  think  it  is  dead.  We  last  saw  her  in  the 
Lock  ward  of  St.  George’s  Infirmary  about  a month 
ago.  The  mother  is  most  distressed  about  the  airl 

to  > 


1 This  case  is  from  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  Records. 
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and  can  do  nothing  with  or  for  her.  The  father 
drinks.1 

4.  E.  T.,  aged  24  (in  appearance  age  seems  17). 
Very  deficient,  and  speech  difficult  to  understand; 
apparently  a well  meaning  girl ; was  admitted  to 
Trewint  last  autumn  ; in  three  or  four  months  was 
found  to  have  lost  her  virtue.  She  was  sent  to 
Uxbridge  Union.  The  baby  fortunately  died.  She 
was  much  too  deficient  to  go  to  service,  and  it  is 
hoped  she  will  remain  in  the  union  for  life.  She 
could  mangle  in  our  laundry,  and  get  a little  brighter 
whilst  with  us : was  heartbroken  on  leaving2 

With  these  histories  before  us  we  asked  the  views 
and  opinions  of  matrons  of  district  schools  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  Their  replies  are  unanimous  that 
these  girls  should  not  return  to  the  workhouse  or 
infirmary,  except  in  the  last  resort. 

We  asked  Dr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Potter.  Di\  Webster 
said  : — 


“ Persons  when  they  are  16  have  to  leave  the  district  schools, 
and  you  cannot  detain  them.  I am  in  favour  of  not  letting 
them  enter  the  workhouse  again,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Any 
charitable  home  or  home  supported  by  the  State  would  be  better 
than  the  workhouse.  If  a girl  leaving  the  district  schools  goes 
into  the  workhouse,  and  gets  into  contact  with  the  ordinary 
women  of  the  oakum  room,  the  chances  are  she  never  does  well 
afterwards.  . . In  some  workhouses,  where  there  is  a large 
amount  of  room — plenty  of  space,  it  might  be  possible  to 
separate  the  girls  above  the  age  of  16,  who  go  into  the  iu- 


1 This  case  is  reported  by  Miss  Steer. 

2 This  case  is  reported  by  Miss  Robarts.  It  is  one  that  came 
before  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
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firmary  or  workhouse.  In  most  London  workhouses  which  are 
crowded,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  separate  them.  And  if 
they  were  separated  for  part  of  the  day,  they  would  find  op- 
portunities of  mixing.  You  cannot  keep  them  entirely  separate 
from  the  older,  lower  women  of  the  oakum  room.  If  a good 
girl  goes  to  the  workhouse  she  soon  obtains  an  education  that 
she  ought  to  be  prevented  from  acquiring.  . . These  cases  can- 
not receive  benefit  from  the  workhouse,  thrown  together  as 
they  are,  called  up  at  meal  times,  then  sent  back  again,  and  left 
to  herd  together.’’ 

Dr.  Potter  said  : — 

“I  think  the  obviously  feeble-minded  children,  both  males 
and  females,  should  be  classified  in  the  house,  and  then  be  care- 
fully watched.  I think  there  should  be  a special  classification 
at  district  schools,  and  also  that  there  should  be  a classification 
in  the  workhouse.  In  the  case  of  illness  when  in  the  infirmary 
I should  not  propose  to  make  any  special  class— I should  merely 
classify  according  to  disease.  . . I would  first  classify  them  in 
the  workhouse,  and  observe  them  in  the  workhouse,  and  if 
they  are  impossible  cases,  I would  put  them  into  a special 
home.” 

Dr.  Potter  suggested  that  “ feeble-minded  ” cases 
might  be  dealt  with  in  special  homes  on  the  lines  of 
the  Inebriates’  Act.  This  proposal  we  consider  later. 

Lastly,  we  obtained  the  views  of  experienced  lady 
guaidians.  Ihey  evidently  think  that  classification 
in  the  house  is  not  possible.  Some  method  of  main- 
tenance and  supervision  outside  must  be  adopted. 
But  we  give  their  opinions  in  their  own  words. 

Mrs.  Dickinson,  formerly  a guardian  at  Wands- 
worth, wrote: — 
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“In  the  London  workhouse  with  which  I have  long  been 
acquainted  there  are  constantly  in  the  able-bodied  female  ward 
some  12  or  15  (about  1 of  the  inmates)  cases  of  women  too  weak- 
minded  to  earn  their  living  out.  Of  these  not  more  than  half 
are  under  40.  But  many  above  that  age  have  been  long 
in  the  house.  One  aged  44  has  been  20  years  there.  In 

the  lying-in  ward  there  are  frequent  cases  of  this  kind.  . I 
once  found  in  the  lying-in  ward  here,  out  of  a dozen 
occupants,  five  weak-minded  girls.  But  this  was  excep- 
tional. Two  or  three  months  may  pass  without  any  such  being 
received.  Possibly  they  might  average  one  or  two  a month.  . . 
They  share  the  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  inmates  over  60. 
As  the  large  majority  of  these  are  brought  there  by  immorality, 
intemperance,  or  laziness,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  it 
a pleasant  resort,  and  their  lives  are  a dreary  round  of  mono- 
tonous work,  scarcely  better  in  fact  than  prison  life,  with  no 
brightness  and  none  of  the  indulgence  accorded  to  the  old. 
But  beyond  this,  although  in  a well-managed  workhouse  cruelty 
and  intentional  over-severity  could  not  be  found,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  these  poor  weak  girls,  often  by  childishness  and  wilful- 
ness, draw  upon  themselves  more  constant  and  severe  punish- 
ment than  any  other  inmates.  Their  tempers  are  often  bad 
and  easily  roused  ; the  power  of  self-control  is  wanting  ; and 
two  or  three  of  these  girls,  without  being  immoral  or  depraved, 
cause  more  disturbance  and  upset  discipline  more  than  all  the 
worst  characters  together.  No  allowance  is  made  for  weak- 
mindedness.  Probably  none  can  be  made  in  a workhouse,  for 
the  sake  of  example.  But  punishment  does  to  these  girls  more 
harm  than  good.  They  have  not  the  sense  to  be  deterred  by 
it,  and  it  only  calls  out  the  worst  part  of  their  nature.  Every- 
thing seems  to  prove  that  the  workhouse  is  a most  unfit  place 
for  them.  Even  if  they  could  be  classified  and  kept  in  a ward 
by  themselves,  I doubt  that  it  would  mend  matters,  or  if  special 
homes  were  established  for  them  under  the  Poor  Law,  I doubt 
if  their  position  would  be  much  improved.  They  would  still  be 
paupers,  and  treated  as  such  in  an  institution,  where  the  home 
element  would  be  impossible.” 
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Miss  Donkin,  formerly  a guardian  at  Kensington, 
writes : — 

“ It  appears  to  me  a most  serious  evil  that  girls,  whose  intel- 
lect is  so  weak  that  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  their 
actions,  should  at  the  age  of  16  years  be  practically  cast  adrift 
upon  the  world  to  swim  or  sink.  Their  inability  to  keep  from 
harm’s  way  is  shown  in  numerous  instances,  when  their  ignor- 
ance and  their  simplicity  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  evil- 
doers. . . When  of  mature  age  the  weak-minded  in  the  work- 
house  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  adult  pauper  ; but  in 
the  case  of  young  women  they  are  often  kept  apart  in  the 
receiving  ward  or  infant  nursery.” 

Miss  Lidgett,  guardian  at  St.  Pancras,  writes  : — 

“ In  the  workhouse  I frequently  see  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  who  are,  at  least,  not  of  bright  intellect.  They 
are  not  so  bad  as  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum  for  imbeciles,  and  such 
asylums,  we  are  often  told,  are  quite  full  already.  Besides 
these  young  mothers  we  have  girls  who  have  utterly  failed  to 
keep  their  situations.  The  guardians  are  at  a loss  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  them.  We  cannot  detain  them  against  their  will 
as  imbeciles,  and  we  cannot  treat  them  severely  as  though  they 
were  responsible.” 

Our  witnesses  stand  at  three  different  points  of 
view,  but  all  alike  see  that  return  to  the  workhouse 
after  16  is  undesirable,  and  may  be  ruinous.  One 
suggests  classification,  but  if  we  are  to  take  into 
account  what  the  others  relate,  it  must  be  classifica- 
tion outside  the  workhouse.  The  guardians  are  “ at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  these  cases."  The  work- 
house  lends  itself  to  classification  only  within  certain 
very  limited  conditions.  And,  then,  we  have  before 
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us  the  almost  Hogarthian  picture  of  these  poor, 
foolish-minded  creatures,  chided,  and  scolded,  trouble- 
some as  naughty  children,  because  they  are  feeble- 
minded, and  yet,  though  punished,  not  fitting  objects 
for  punishment ; poor,  grown-up  children  with  ill- 
balanced,  “ unstable  ” minds,  whom  only  gentleness 
and  firmness  in  some  separate  world  of  quiet  work 
can  tame  and  civilise. 

We  want  for  them,  then,  some  place  where  “ the 
home  element  ” is  possible. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  “SPECIAL”  HOME. 

At  the  old  Grays’  Inn  Road  Workhouse  of  the  Hol- 
born  Union,  it  is  found  possible  to  treat  these  girls 
individually.  The  state  of  affairs  is  exceptional. 
The  new  workhouse  has  drawn  away  the  bulk  of  the 
more  permanent  cases,  and  left  the  matron  in  charge 
more  opportunity  for  supervision  and  friendly  care. 
This  is  the  account  she  gave.1 

“Some  girls  that  come  back  have  been  in  the  district  school. 
Some  are  ‘ generally  naughty.’  Some  are  deficient,  such  as  J. 
and  G.  J.  works  well  in  the  laundry.  She  was  twice  placed, 
but  she  could  not  get  herself  happy.  She  is  a servant  now  in 
the  laundry.  There  are  four  or  five  women  there  now  who  are 
deficient.  Each  had  a trial  and  failed.  They  stay  in.  If 
tempted  to  go  out  they  tell  me  directly.  [A  case  in  point  was 
quoted.]  They  never  give  their  discharge.  One  woman  came 
in  when  she  had  a baby.  She  is  now  36.  She  never  goes  out. 
These  women,  if  they  go  out  on  Sundays,  always  return  to  the  house. 
I take  them  for  an  outing  from  time  to  time.  I find  them  loyal 
to  those  they  take  to,  and  affectionate.  If  other  women  taunt 
them  with  the  workhouse  it  makes  them  angry.  A home  would 
be  better  than  the  workhouse.  The  people  are  so  in-and-out. 
Women  of  the  lowest  sort  pass  in;  and  some  of  these  are  always 
in-and-out.  And  these  girls,  who  are  morally  good,  have  to 
mix  with  all  the  lower  class.  But  the  able-bodied  strong 


1 Mrs.  Stanton. 
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women  are  now  sent  to  Mitcham ; so  there  is  more  classification 
here.  The  girls  that  turn  out  badly  belong  to  bad  families. 

“ A home  like  that  at  Aubert  Park  would  be  very  desirable. 
The  girls  want  more  change  of  work.  They  should  be  kept 
busy.  They  are  strong  in  body.  They  quickly  earn  their  living. 
We  used  to  pay  2s.  a day  to  women  for  the  work  they  do. 
Their  work  is  wortli  it,  only  you  must  watch  over  them.  1 
have  been  at  Holborn  10  years;  and  we  have  always  had  some 
of  these.  One  is  a deaf  girl.  She  is  at  Walthamstow.  She 
comes  to  me  for  her  holiday.  She  has  never  ‘been  back.’” 
[i*.e.  to  the  workhouse.]1 

Another  witness  said, 2 speaking  of  “wanting”  or 
“ deficient  ” girls  : — 

“ We  have  already  sent  two  to  Aubert  Park.  A girl  we  sent 
about  six  weeks  ago  is  doing  well.  We  would  send  them  to  a 
home  direct  at  first.  They  would  be  fitted  for  work  ultimately. 
They  can’t  do  right  if  left  alone.  They  want  laundry  work, 
sewing,  possibly  farming  work.  We  have  spoken  to  mistresses 
about  them  ; so  some  have  taken  them  though  almost  deficient, 
and  they  have  done  well,  through  the  mistress’s  care. 

Another  suggested3  that  the  special  home  should  he 
a mixed  home.  The  good  girls  influence  the  bad.  A 
small  home  would  be  best,  with  some  20  girls — 14  of 
them  good.  The  majority  would  get  on  after  two 
years.  These  girls  never  can  get  beyond  the  first 
standard,  another  said  : 4 so  they  learn  more  with  their 
hands  than  their  heads.  A home  where  there  is  a 

1 Three  cases  of  deficient  girls  from  that  union  were  men- 
tioned. They  had  “ gone  wrong,”  and  stayed  away  from  their 
own  workhouse. 

2 Miss  Langford,  Islington. 

3 Mrs.  Hall,  City  and  St.  Saviour’s. 

4 Mrs.  Papworth,  Leytonstone. 
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mistress  to  4 or  5 girls  would  meet  the  difficulty.  It 
would  be  best  that  they  should  go  direct  to  it  for 
further  training  on  leaving  school ; but  even  after  the 
second  and  third  failure,  even  after  coming  to  grief, 
girls  could  he  pulled  through.  No  home  should  take 
more  than  20.  It  should  be  a suburban  home  within 
reach  of  places.  The  girls  should  be  sent  out  to  day 
service  under  supervision.  There  should  pefhaps  be 
another  kind  of  home  for  permanent  cases. 

The  guardians,  it  was  thought,  would  rather  pay  for 
the  girls  in  a home  than  have  them  in  the  workhouse. 
They  could  be  discharged  direct  from  the  district 
school  to  the  home.  In  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty. 

We  learnt  also  that  in  these  cases  some  of  the 
matrons  of  district  schools  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  the  girls,  when  they  were  16,  on  the  staff,  so 
as  to  train  them  longer  and  prevent  their  going  out. 
“My  own  plan,”  writes  one,1  “is  to  place  them  on  the 
staff  whenever  we  have  a vacancy  in  any  of  the 
situations  in  the  establishment  which  we  reserve  for 
our  own  children.  As  we  have  eight  situations  of  this 
character,  I have  often  been  able  to  give  girls  of  some- 
what weak  intellect  a longer  training  than  the  others.” 
Another  2 writes  : — 

“ It  was  our  practice  at  Enfield  to  place  such  girls  on  the  staff 
at  a small  salary,  £5  a year,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time 
three  instances  of  the  kind.  One  from  physical  weakness  I feared 
to  send  out,  but  I utilised  her  in  various  ways,  until  I recom- 
mended her  for  one  of  the  most  important  positions,  viz.,  as 


1 Mrs.  Marsland,  Anerley. 


2 Mrs.  Lye. 
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attendant  in  the  infant  department,  at  a salary  of  £25.  She  is 
an  excellent  officer,  and  is  30  years  of  age  now.  Another  poor 
girl,  a little  deaf  and  simple-minded,  is  a scrubber,  and  gets  £10. 
Another  is  a dwarf  and  weak-minded,  but  is  a good  worker,  and 
gets  £5.  My  idea  is  that  unless  lucrative  work  could  be  found 
for  the  girls  they  would  not  be  willing  to  remain  in  any  home, 
as  they  are  usually  anxious  to  have  wages  ; and  I have  generally 
found  girls  of  this  kind  careful  and  thrifty.” 

We  have  here  the  evidence  of  women  who  have  to 
do  with  these  girls  every  day  and  every  hour  of 
the  day.  It  shows  first  that  even  under  very  difficult 
conditions  in  a workhouse,  from  which  the  able-bodied 
women  are  excluded,  a “ home  ” can  be  made  for  them, 
but  this  as  a rule  is  out  of  the  question,  at  least  in  an 
ordinary  London  workhouse.  Next,  homes  are  re- 
quired to  which  on  leaving  the  district  school  they 
could  pass  direct.  Then  after  further  training  they 
would  succeed  in  service  in  many  instances.  They 
would  not  have  learnt,  as  one  of  their  early  after- 
school experiences,  what  it  is  to  fail  and  go  to  the 
workhouse.  But  some  would  after  all  fail.  Even  for 
them  the  relapse  to  the  workhouse  should,  if  possible, 
be  avoided,  and  they  should  have  some  lucrative  work. 
In  a home  they  would  be  well  qualified  to  undertake 
this.  We  have  heard  what  the  matrons  say  : we  now 
give  the  evidence  of  the  lady  guardians. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  writes  : — 

“I  should  put  aside  all  idea  of  institutions  under  the  Poor 
Law  being  available  for  our  purpose.  A home  for  the  reception 
primarily  of  young  girls  from  the  district  schools  is  the  first 
step  in  a right  direction.  Under  individual  care  and  wise 
management  they  would  probably  gain  much  benefit,  and  a few 
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might  be  so  improved  in  mind  as  to  be  placed  out.  But  I doubt 
whether  the  generality  of  such  girls  can  ever  safely  be  sent  into 
the  world.  Therefore,  to  meet  the  whole  difficulty,  there  must 
be  provision  for  more  than  a few  years’  training,  excellent  in 
every  way  as  that  will  be.  Homes  must  be  found  for  the  de- 
cidedly feeble-minded,  where  they  can  be  employed  and  remain 
as  long  as  they  choose. 

“ I should  therefore  strongly  advocate  the  establishment,  by 
the  help  at  first  of  private  charity,  of  small  industrial  homes  in 
suitable  localities,  i.e.  near  enough  to  a town  to  obtain  supplies 
of  work,  and  sufficiently  in  the  country  to  ensure  pure  air,  a 
good  garden  and  a moderate  rent.  They  must  be  essentially 
industrial,  and  they  must  be  homes.  In  the  first  place,  the  girls’ 
working  powers  must  be  fully  utilised,  and  in  the  second,  they 
must  enjoy  such  a measure  of  home  life  that  they  may  be 
happy  and  contented,  and  disposed  to  remain. 

“1.  As  to  the  first : these  girls  can  all  work  more  or  less.  I 
believe  that,  under  direction,  the  majority  would  be  quite 
able  to  support  themselves.  But  they  have  too  little  steadiness 
of  purpose  to  do  so,  if  left  to  themselves.  That  they  can  work 
is  shown  in  our  workhouses,  where  they  form  a group  of  per- 
manent workers  in  the  laundry.  There  the  quieter  and  better 
behaved  of  them  work  on  steadily  from  morning  to  night,  not 
often,  it  is  true,  accomplishing  a really  good  day’s  work — in- 
deed, it  is  mostly  the  case  that  it  takes  three  of  these  women  to 
do  as  much  daily  as  one  good  laundress.  But  they  are  fre- 
quently, physically  as  well  as  mentally,  below  par,  and  laundry 
work  requires  good  and  capable  workers  to  make  it  remunera- 
tive. For  this  reason,  although  it  may  form  one  branch  of  the 
work  of  the  home,  I believe  that  it  will  not  be  found  so  suitable 
for  all,  as  lighter  industries,  such  as  needlework,  either  plain  or 
artistic,  the  making  of  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  even  match- 
boxes and  such  like,  etc.  The  kind  of  work  must  depend  on  the 
local  industries  around,  but  there  should  be  variety,  so  that  (ac- 
cording  to  the  strength,  capability  and  taste,  of  each  girl)  they  can 
be  supplied  with  the  work  best  fitted  for  them.  A wise  super- 
intendent would  consider  this,  and  make  the  most  of  the  powers 
of  xill.  If  a home  of  from  20  to  25  were  thus  fully  started,  and 
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the  girls  paid  for  by  the  guardians  and  friends  to  the  extent  of 
the  cost  of  their  food  and  clothes  in  a workhouse,  I believe  their 
earnings  would  do  the  rest — i.e.  pay  the  rent,  salaries,  etc. 

“I  believe  it  is  only  through  the  genial  and  kindly  influences 
of  home  life  that  these  girls  can  be  in  any  way  improved  and 
elevated,  and  their  better  natures  brought  out.  Under  wise  and 
loving  care,  their  affections,  mostly  strong,  would  be  directed 
and  developed  ; and  the  sullenness,  so  often  in  this  class  the  veil 
of  deep  and  morbid  feeling,  would  be  dispersed,  and  their 
frequently  violent  tempers  would  be  subdued. 

“Outdoor  exercise  and  everything  conducive  to  bodily  health 
must  obviously  be  attended  to,  and,  I believe,  if  circumstances 
should  permit  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruit  to  form  one 
of  the  industries,  and  every  girl  to  be  employed  in  it  for  a 
certain  time  daily,  this  would  prove  of  invaluable  assistance.” 

We  have  quoted  this  evidence  as  it  stands.  It  re- 
presents in  a very  complete  form  the  suggestions  of 
the  other  guardians. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  “ SPECIAL  ” HOME,  AS  IT  EXISTS. 

There  are  two  Homes,  one  in  the  town  and  one  in 
the  country,  at  which  the  methods  just  described,  are 
being  applied.  One  is  the  “Aubert  Park”  Home, 
Highbury,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  One 
opened  by  Miss  Wemyss  is  at  Pains  wick.  We 

received  from  Mrs.  Tait  and  Miss  Townsend  an 
account  of  the  former. 

The  Home  was  opened  in  January,  1887,  and  is  now 
certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  At  first 
very  troublesome  girls,  as  well  as  the  helpless  and 
harmless,  were  admitted.  But  they  did  not  do  well 
together.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  keep  epileptic 
gills.  There  was  not  a staff  sufficiently  large  to  take 
more  than  one  class— the  easiest,  perhaps — the  help- 
less. The  Home  can  hold  only  eleven  inmates, 
there  is  a lady  superintendent,  and  a matron  who  works 
part  of  the  day  among  the  girls,  more  as  a superior 
servant  than  as  having  any  authority.  The  ratio 
of  staff  to  girls  is  thus  2 to  11.  Twenty  to 
twenty-four  could  safely  be  taken  without  loss  of 
personal  attention  and  influence.  There  is  never  a 
vacancy : another  similar  home  could  be  filled.  At  first 
the  aim  was  to  make  the  home  one  for  day  servants, 
hut  though  the  day  work  lias  been  useful  in  training 
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and  testing  the  girls,  they  now  usually  go  into  service. 
They  earn  from  £7  to  £10  a year  in  permanent 
situations  : otherwise  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a week  with  food 
and  lodging.  “ We  have  found,”  Miss  Townsend  said, 
“ that  girls  do  better  in  situations  than  among  a lot 
of  other  girls  who  often  tease  them.”  As  a good 
many  of  the  situations  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
come  back  to  the  Home  for  the  holidays.  That  they 
should  have  a friend  at  hand  is  very  necessary. 

Girls  under  14  are  not  taken,  but  there  are  no  other 
hard  and  fast  rules.  Their  ages  range  from  15  to  19. 
None  are  admitted  without  the  doctor’s  examination 
and  decision.  That  is  considered  most  important. 
“ Without  it  we  could  not  possibly  succeed.” 

Altogether, 54  cases  have  been  in  the  Home(1891),but 
many  of  these  would  not  now  be  admitted.  Twelve 
have  gone  into  situations  and  are  now  doing  well. 
Of  the  rest  some  had  to  be  given  up  as  hopelessly 
incurable,  two  mentally  deficient  and  violent.  These 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  or  to  the 
C.  O.  S.,  or  to  the  private  persons  who  had  sent  them. 
Two  have  gone  back  to  the  workhouse.  Of  the  cases 
now  at  the  Home,  4 or  5 are  paid  for  by  guardians. 
They  cannot  be  sent  out  for  day  work,  and  so  for 
them  work  in  the  Home  has  to  be  provided  ; and  this 
puts  a limit  on  the  use  of  the  Home,  unless  it  be 
extended  industrially.  During  the  past  year,  1891-92, 
24  girls  have  entered  the  Home : of  these  G have  been 
sent  into  permanent  service,  and  are  doing  very  satis- 
factorily; 4 have  returned  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  3 have  left  the  Home  as  unsuitable;  whilst  1 1 still 
remain  under  training. 
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The  girls  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  singing 
and  drilling.  The  singing  has  greatly  improved. 
Everything  is  done  to  brighten  their  intelligence. 
Children  come  in  and  play  with  them  two  or  three 
times  a week.  There  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  the 
girls,  except,  that  parents  want  to  get  hold  of  them 
as  soon  as  they  hear  that  they  are  earning.  “ We 
have  lost,”  Miss  Townsend  said,  “in  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  a girl  in  whom  her  mother  took  no  in- 
terest at  all,  but  directly  she  began  to  earn  she  came 
and  looked  her  up  and  persuaded  her  to  go  home  with 
her.”  No  girl  has  ever  run  away. 

Then  as  to  finance.  The  expenditure  in  1891-92  was 
£801.  The  subscriptions  and  donations  were  £72. 
About  £135  was  paid  on  special  cases,  sent  by  the 
guardians,  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  and  C.  0.  S.  The  guardians 
pay  7s.  a week.  For  other  cases  various  rates  have  been 
paid — 4s.,  os.,  and  6s. ; and  some  cases  are  taken  free.  If 
7s.  were  the  required  payment,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
raised  in  all  cases,  and  the  home  made  self-support- 
ing. The  girls’  earnings  in  1891-92  were  £48  8s.  Id. 
A laundry  has  recently  been  added.  “ Laundry  work 
forms  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Home,  and 
it  is  found  to  be  a highly  suitable  method  of  employ- 
ing  girls  of  this  particular  class,  where  actual  bodily 
exercise  is  most  necessary,  both  for  their  physical  and 
mental  development.” 

This  account  suggests  (1)  that  a home  must  take 
chiefly  one  class  only,  and  (2)  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  after  all  is  done,  not  a few  of  those  girls, 
whom  Mrs.  Dickinson  describes,  who  have  violent  and 
easily  roused  tempers,  will  not  resort  to  the  work- 
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house,  or,  if  there  is  such  a place,  to  some  smaller 
custodial  institution.  The  next  suggestion  (3)  is 
“ medical  examination,”  and  this  is  considered  a sine 
qua  non ; and  (4)  as  to  finance,  a system  of  payment 
on  the  case  is  recommended.  Seven  shillings  a week 
would  be  sufficient.  Detention,  if  it  be  necessary, 
would  be  enforced  rather  against  the  parent’s  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  girl  away  than  the  girl’s  desire  to 
leave. 

We  have  now  to  give  some  description  of  the  Home 
at  Painswick.  It  is  in  a small  country  town,  or  some 
would  say,  a lai’ge  village,  high  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Cotswolds.  The  Home  is  a cottage 
and  house  combined  in  one.  Everything  is  of  the 
simplest  description.  The  cottage  gives  a cottage  air 
to  the  whole.  Outhouses  in  the  backyard  serve  as 
laundry.  The  dining-room  of  the  house  is  used  for 
ironing,  the  drawing-room  for  sewing  and  upholstery 
work.  A large  room  serves  as  dormitory.  There  are 
eleven  girls.  They  are  taught  to  wash,  to  sew,  and  to 
cook.  Sometimes  there  is  mattress  cleaning  to  be 
done.  Two  girls  work  at  a safety  pin  factory  as 
regularly  as  they  are  able,  and  earn  about  3s.  6d.  a 
week — perhaps  half  what  an  average  girl  would  earn. 
Two  go  out  charing  as  they  can.  One,  a woman  of 
34,  is  a good  upholstery  hand  when  she  is  well.  One 
is  dumb.  The  teacher,  the  matron  who  takes  the 
laundry,  and  the  sempstress,  have  always  work  which 
they  do  in  the  Home.  In  this  way,  their  time  is  not 
wasted,  and  they  earn  for  the  Home  whether  the 
girls  are  up  to  work  or  not.  The  girls  are  quite  of 
the  feeble-minded  class.  They  improve,  but  would  not 
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get  on  without  supervision.  Detention  is  not  neces- 
sary. Sometimes  one  of  them  in  a pout  or  temper 
will  say  : “ I will  go.”  She  is  told,  “ Well:  go  to  bed 
now  and  think  it  over.”  In  the  morning  she  says 
she  would  rather  stay.  They  enter  into  the  village 
and  home  life  as  much  as  possible.  They  have  tea 
with  the  servants  at  a neighbouring  house  : they  take 
walks  ; they  attend  the  church,  and  take  part  in  any 
school  meeting  or  little  festivity  that  there  may  be. 
They  seem  very  happy.  The  air  is  very  good  and 
the  country  round  extremely  pretty.  The  Home  is 
private.  The  rent  of  the  cottage  and  house  is  £26  : 
7s.  a week  would  pay  all  the  charges  for  a girl.  With 
that  payment  the  Home  would  be  self-supporting. 
Now  3s.  6d.  a week  is  paid  for  most,  though  for  some 
more  is  paid.  Three  persons  look  after  the  girls,  a lady 
who  lives  in  the  house,  the  matron  and  the  sempstress. 
Cripples  are  mixed  with  the  feeble-minded  because 
they  can  help  one  another,  and  prevent  the  monotony 
of  all  being  alike  in  their  defects.  A great  point  is 
also  made  of  their  having  home  interests  with  pet  cats 
and  dogs. 

There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  this  is  a better 
life  for  these  girls  than  they  can  otherwise  enjoy.  It 
is  true  that  they  do  not  leave  the  home  and  take 
situations.  They  are  not  strong  enough  for  that, 
though  one  or  two  of  them  may  be.  But  they  have 
work,  earn  as  much  of  their  living  as  they  can,  and 
are  content.  And  there  is  no  comparison  between  such 
a home  and  the  workhouse.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is,  of  course,  in  such  work  all  the  instability  that  is 
found  in  voluntary  establishments.  This,  however, 
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may  have  on  one  ground  a more  than  ordinary  per- 
manency. It  is  one  of  a little  circle  of  charities 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  village  in  the  same 
kindly,  homely  way.  It  has  also  been  visited  and 
approved  by  the  Government  Inspector. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants  has  recently  opened  at  Hitchin,1 
near  London,  a home  like  those  just  described.  Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish  has  opened  a permanent  laundry 
home  for  “morally  deficient”  fallen  girls  who  have 
passed  through  two  years  Penitentiary  training  and 
are  capable  of  earning  wages  by  washing : it  is  hoped 
that  this  laundry  home  will  become  self-supporting. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  homes  are  also  being 
established.2  A start  in  the  right  direction  has  thus 
already  been  made. 


1 The  Home  for  Backward  and  Deficient  Girls,  The  Triangle, 
Hitchin,  Herts.  Girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  can  be  re- 
ceived there  for  special  training  for  a payment  of  6s.  weekly. 
The  Home  is  certified  under  Act  25  and  26  Yic.  cap.  43.  In- 
struction will  be  given  by  specially-trained  teachers  in  ordinary 
housework,  laundry  work,  needlework,  basket-making,  etc.  The 
girls  will  be  taught  musical  drill,  singing,  etc.,  by  a trained 
kindergarten  mistress,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  improve 
them  mentally  and  physically.  There  will  be  room  for  about 
20  girls.  Early  application  for  vacancies  must  be  made  to  the 
Schools’  Committee,  c/o  Miss  Poole,  IS  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand. 

2 At  Barnt  Green,  near  Birmingham,  a Home  has  been 
opened  (Miss  Stacey,  30  Calthorpe  Road,  Edgbaston).  Similar 
homes  are  to  be  opened  shortly  at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Thame  (if  funds  permit). 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  POOR  LA.W  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  “FEEBLE- 
MINDED.” 

Strictly  speaking,  the  guardians  have  no  power  to 
place  children  or  “ young  persons  ” in  such  homes,  and 
pay  for  them  from  the  rates.  The  feeble-minded  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  afflicted  classes  specified  in 
the  Poor  Law  Statutes,  under  which  guardians  can 
place  children  or  adults  in  institutions.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  guardians  do,  in  fact,  sometimes  pay 
for  such  persons  in  homes,  charging  the  cost,  we  be- 
lieve, as  out-door  relief.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
establishment  of  these  homes,  and  we  believe  that  they 
would  be  more  frequently  opened  if  it  were  known 
that  the  guardians  were  authorised  to  place  feeble- 
minded girls  in  them,  and  pay  for  their  maintenance- 
We  accordingly  submitted  a petition  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  asking  that 
“ the  powers,  now  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  for  plac- 
ing blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  adults  and  children  in 
suitable  institutions,  under  SO  and  31  Viet.,  c.  106, 
sec.  21,  and  31  and  32  Viet.,  c.  122,  sec.  42,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  persons  whom  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner, might  adjudge  to  be  feeble-minded,  and  on 
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that  account  likely  to  be  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  honest  labour.” 

A deputation  also  waited  on  the  President,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a satisfactory  reply.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  law  may  be  amended  in  accordance  with 
our  recommendation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


“ CUSTODIAL  INSTITUTIONS  ” AND  DETENTION. 

The  policy  suggested  is,  it  will  have  been  seen,  to  de- 
plete the  workhouses  of  all  cases  of  feeble-minded- 
ness, and  to  provide  for  them  in  homes  of  two  kinds 
—one  a kind  of  school  and  training  home,  to 
which  girls  might  go  on  leaving  the  district  school 
or  even  before ; another,  a home,  which  would  be  a 
permanent  place  of  abode,  where,  fully  occupied  and 
undly  treated,  the  girls  might  be  content  to  remain 
as  they  grew  into  womanhood.  It  is  clear  that  once 
a home  such  as  that  at  Painswick  is  opened,  it  will 
become  to  a great  extent  a permanent  home.  The 
guls  will  stay  on.  If,  then,  homes  of  this  kind,  sup- 
por  ed  by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  payments 
of  the  guardians,  were  generally  established,  the  class 

would  A Wea!f‘mmded  wome“  in  the  workhouses 
would  dimmish  ; or,  at  least,  as  they  died,  no  new 

fhe“re  But°tl  th“  Sa“e  W0"ld  tate  their  Pla“ 

me.  But  the  experience  gained  at  the  Aubert  Park 

mo  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  may  after 

all,  be  a set  of  “ troublesome,  violent-tempered  irre- 

then^tw  if  riS,a“1  W°men-  who  would  bl'eak  through 
e network  of  kind  prevention  which  is  woven  round 

them  in  the  small  homes.  This  might  not  be  so  “vHh 

more  and  more  classihcation  as  between  homV "d 
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home  ; but  it  is,  at  least,  advisable  to  consider  the  al- 
ternatives. These  are — (1)  Better  classification  in  ex- 
isting workhouses;  (2)  custodial  institutions;  (3)  the 
use  of  country  workhouses  for  special  classes  ; (4)  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  Inebriates’  Act. 

We  set  aside  the  first  plan.  Something  may  be 
done  in  this  direction  ; but  what  is  indispensable  is 
classification  outside  the  workhouse  rather  than 
within  it. 

What,  then,  are  the  “ custodial  institutions  ? ” Miss 
Louisa  Twining  has  drawn  attention  to  them.  There 
is  one  of  them  in  New  York  State,  and  of  it  we  give 
some  account,  drawn  from  its  annual  reports. 

In  1878,  the  State  Legislature,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  made  a grant  for  the 
establishment  of  a custodial  home  for  adult  female 
idiots  and  imbeciles  of  the  child-bearing  age.  The 
home  founded  at  Newark  was  to  be  considered 
experimental  for  seven  years,  and,  if  it  proved  a 
success,  it  was  to  be  made  permanent.  This  was 
done  in  1885,  when  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  instituting  it  as  a “ Custodial  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women.”  Its  objects  are  stated  thus  : 

(1)  The  custody  and  maintenance  of  feeble-minded  women  of 
a child-bearing  age,  committed  to  the  asylum  by  the  County 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ; or,  by 
relatives  and  friends  at  private  expense. 

(2)  The  improvement  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  these  inmates. 

(3)  To  provide  a custodial  home  for  the  feeble-minded  women 
that  are  found  in  the  country  poorhouses  ; to  prevent  a mis- 
association  of  the  sexes,  and  an  increase  of  this  class  of  county 
and  State  poor. 
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Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  last  point.  The  first  re- 
port says  that  this  class  of  feeble-minded  women  are 
found  among  the  country  poor  everywhere,  “ mostly 
friendless,  easily  overcome,  drifting  into  the  poor- 
house  to-day  and  out  to-morrow,  only  to  return  to 
give  birth  to  illegitimate  children.”  More  than  20 
per  cent,  had  borne  such  children. 

The  institution  is  large.  It  contains  now  over  200; 
it  will  eventually  take  4-00  inmates. 

It  is  well  situated,  high,  “ in  that  section  of  the 
State  where  grain,  fruit,  meat,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  grown  in  abundance.”  It  has  38  acres  of  ground. 

Constant  applications  are  made  for  admission. 
“ Those  received  into  the  asylum  are  mostly  from  the 
almshouses,1  and  a large  percentage  of  them  are  quite 
weak,  mentally  and  physically  ; still,  a few  are  cap- 
able of  mental  improvement.  For  such  we  have  a 
school  of  two  hours  daily.  They  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  also  have  an  industrial 
school,  where  they  are  instructed  in  sewing,  and  have 
become  very  useful.  The  work  in  this  department 
deserves  special  notice,  for,  in  addition  to  that  of  for- 
mer years,  every  article  needed  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  new  building  has  been  completed,  marked,  and 
stored  in  rooms  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The 
strongest  ones,  physically,  work  in  the  laundry, 
bakery,  and  kitchen.  Out  of  the  153  inmates,  pre- 
sent at  this  time,  about  70  are  employed  at  the 
different  kinds  of  work  mentioned.”  2 

1 County  and  municipal  poorhouses,  not  voluntary  or  endowed 
almshouses,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

P.  13,  Third  Annual  Report  (for  1887). 
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The  cost  per  head  per  week  is  given  at  $2-4:3, 
deducting  cost  of  “purchases  of  goods,  and  material  for 
manufacturing  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  as  well  as  cost 
of  grading  grounds,  charged  in  other  accounts.”  The 
State  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  (1888) 
$30,000  ; the  actual  outgoings  were  about  $38,000. 

This  account  suggests  that  the  institution  has  to 
deal  with  many  cases  of  imbecile  women  that  in 
London  we  should  send  to  institutions  such  as 
Darenth,  and  for  which  elsewhere  provision  would  be 
made  rather  under  the  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  Act  than 
under  the  Poor  Law.  Next,  it  is  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a special  workhouse  or  poorhouse  than  a voluntary 
institution  of  the  type  we  have  described.  It  is  in 
this  light  it  should  be  considered.  Granted  that  the 
imbecile  classes  are  placed  in  suitable  homes  or 
asylums,  and  that  the  “ feeble-minded  ” (in  the 
English,  not  in  the  American  sense)  be  provided  for 
in  training  and  permanent  voluntary  homes,  is  there 
a middle-class  for  which  is  required  a custodial  insti- 
tution, like  a specially  adapted  workhouse  ? On  this 
point  there  is  division  of  opinion.  As  in  New  York 
State,  so  here  the  experiment  might  be  tried. 

At  Waltham,  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a “school 
for  the  feeble-minded,”  which  has  in  part  the  same 
object  as  the  Newark  Institution.  For  those  who 
are  beyond  school  age  or  are  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction,  it  has  a custodial  de- 
partment (established  in  1880).  To  this  persons  are 
committed  by  order  of  Court ; and  to  it  also  the  State 
Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  cases  from  the  State  almshouse,  State  work- 
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house,  State  primary  school,  or  either  of  the  State 
lunatic  asylums.  There  are  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment 96  girls  and  young  women  of  child-bearing  age, 
and  of  these,  at  least  25,  one  of  the  reports  states, 
are  detained  mainly  in  order  that  they  may  not  become 
mothers.  The  legality  of  some  of  these  detentions 
has  apparently  been  questioned,  on  the  ground  that 
there  has  been  no  sufficient  evidence  of  a feeble  mind 
in  the  technical  and  legal  sense  of  that  term.  The 
reply  that  is  made  is  : 

“ All  admissions  are  intended  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  statute.  It  is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with  and 
fully  understand  every  case  before  commitment  to  this  institu- 
tion by  its  officers,  who  is  presented  merely  on  the  ground  that 
she  is  morally  weak.  Once  duly  admitted,  the  question  of  dis- 
charge is  a somewhat  different  one.  Pretty  much  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  each  case  must  be  decided  by  itself.  Such  cases 
are  referred  to  the  full  board  of  trustees.” 

Besides  the  custodial  department  is  a school  in 
which  are  164  children,  and  on  a farm  attached  to 
the  institution  24  boys  are  employed. 

The  theory  is  that  the  offspring  of  feeble-minded 
women  are  feeble-minded,  and  that  the  custodial 
system  stops  one  source  of  a perpetuation  of  the 
mischief.  Here  is  a case  in  point  taken  from  our 
list : — 


“ J.  B.  Workhouse.  Quite  weak-minded.  Was  led 

into  trouble  by  an  inmate  of  the  infirmary,  who  was  previously 
in  the  workhouse.  He  is  a paralytic,  of  the  name  of  John  B. 
Has  left  the  workhouse  two  or  three  times  with  him.  J.  B. 
was  in  the  maternity  ward  in  1889.  John  B.  is  also  weak- 
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minded.  The  matron  reported  last  year  that  they  left  the 
workhouse  together  in  April  7, 1890,  and  have  not  yet  returned.” 

No  doubt  a custodial  institution  would  deal  with 
such  a case,  possibly  before  mischief  was  done.  If  it 
were  one  of  imbecility,  a medical  certificate  could  be 
procured,  and  the  patient  detained  under  the  existing 
law.  But  in  the  cases  that  we  have  described  as 
feeble-minded,  detention  would  not  now  be  per- 
missible. Is  it  desirable  that  that  system  should  be 
adopted  ? The  evidence  before  us  shows  that  both 
public  opinion  and  expert  opinion  would  be  opposed 
to  this.  Apart  from  an  unreadiness  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  many  think  that  the  evils 
alluded  to  can  in  the  course  of  time  be  better  met  by 
voluntary  charitable  aid  through  small  homes,  than 
by  detention.  And  though  feeble-mindedness  is 
largely  due  to  heredity,  in  a great  number  of  cases  it 
makes  its  appearance  independently  of  known  heredi- 
tary taint.  Also  in  the  course  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission degenerate  conditions  are  transmuted,  so 
that  the  imbecile  or  feeble-minded  child  is  more 
frequently  the  offspring  of  a consumptive  or  scroful- 
ous than  of  a mentally  deficient  person.  These 
arguments  are  supported  by  actual  investigation.1 
We  may  conclude  then  that  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief due  to  this  cause  has  been  somewhat  exagge- 
rated. But  compulsory  detention  is  so  much  a matter 
of  experience  that,  summing  up  as  we  have  done,  we 
may,  nevertheless,  leave  it  an  open  question,  upon 
which  experience  must  decide. 


1 See  p.  11. 
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THE  SPECIALISED  WORKHOUSE. 

If  there  should  not  be  erected  any  new  kind  of 
custodial  institution,  and  if  sufficient  classification 
within  the  house  cannot  be  made  for  the  adult  feeble- 
minded,1 there  is  one  alternative.  Mr.  Albert  Pell 
and  Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  in  their  book  on  Local 
Administration,  suggested  that  indoor  relief  should 
be  transferred  to  a county  authority.  By  this  means 
a much  better  use  might  be  made  of  the  now  half 
empty  workhouses  in  some  country  unions.  By  a little 
arrangement,  these  workhouses  might  be  utilised  for 
different  classes.  They  have  often  land  attached  to 
them,  and  they  would  combine  many  of  the  condi- 
tions which  are  desired  for  providing  employment, 
and  for  supervision. 

1 “ It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  imbeciles  there  are 
in  workhouses  or  lunatic  asylums.  Many  have  never  been  to 
an  institution.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  describes  how  he  has  seen  in 
some  of  the  large  unions  in  South  Lancashire  a number  of 
imbeciles  who  are  not  trained  in  any  way.  ‘ They  sit  all  in  a row 
in  the  imbecile  ward  and  do  nothing,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  be  under  some  sort  of  training.’  We  have 
observed  the  same  in  the  workhouses  which  we  visited.”  (Re- 
port of  Royal  Commission,  p.  civ.)  These  words  might  be  ap- 
plied, we  believe,  to  the  adult  feeble-minded  in  many  union 
houses. 
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Already  the  guardians  have  the  power  to  send 
“ any  idiotic,  imbecile,  or  insane  paupers  ” 1 to  the 
workhouse  of  another  union,  paying  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  etc.  This  plan  might  be  adopted  in 
many  counties  in  the  case  of  imbeciles,  feeble-minded, 
or  epileptics ; in  the  case  also  of  cripples  and  de- 
formed. In  towns  that  are  counties,  the  unions 
might  take  advantage  of  extra  county  workhouses  in 
the  country.  Against  this,  as  well  as  against  any 
transference  of  cases,  in  which  t detention  is  not 
possible,  to  establishments  outside  the  un;on  and 
county,  there  is  one  argument.  The  patient  can 
at  any  time  claim  his  discharge.  He  may,  therefore, 
after  be  has  been  sent  to  his  destination  some  dis- 
tance from  his  union,  require  the  authorities,  at 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  to  move  him  back. 
But  this  difficult}7  has  already  to  be  met,  and  is  met 
by  unions  that  have  their  schools  or  (in  the  case  of 
the  Strand  Union,  for  instance)  their  workhouses  at 
a distance.  And,  as  a rule,  it  is  not  likely  to  arise. 
Many  of  these  persons  now  remain  for  long  periods, 
sometimes  for  years,  in  the  workhouses,  and  once  in 
the  country,  under  good  management  and  supervision, 
they  would  be  much  less  tempted  to  go  out  than  they 
now  are.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  law  allowed 
it,  the  treatment  and  care  of  adult  cases  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  specialised  workhouses,  which  would 
be  adapted  for  the  purpose  and  become  asylums, 
would  not  be  difficult  to  organise. 

Another  suggestion  is,  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 


1 The  Idiots’  Act,  1886,  49  and  60  Viet.,  cap.  26,  sec.  15. 
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Inebriates’ Act.1  Just  as  under  that  Act  an  habitual 
drunkard  may  sign  a statement  that  lie  will  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  a “ Retreat,”  and  remain  there 
a certain  time,  so  it  is  proposed  that  an  habitually 
feeble-minded  person,  or  “ moral  imbecile,”  might 
give  up  his  liberty  for  a time  and  remain  in  a 
home.  This  would  be  a kind  of  voluntary  detention. 
One  advantage  of  it  would  be,  that  there  would  be 
less  temptation  to  press  for  certificates  in  feeble- 
minded cases,  on  the  plea  that,  as  matters  now  stand, 
there  is  no  better  place  of  refuge  for  them  than  an 
asylum.  There  would  be  no  desire  to  break  through 
a useful  and  necessary  classification  of  patients  in 
asylums  for  idiots  or  imbeciles,  in  a way  which 
would  benefit  a few  individuals,  but  make  the 
eventual  organisation  of  relief  a still  more  difficult 
and  intricate  task  than  it  now  is.  But  we  think  the 
suggestion,  whatever  its  advantages,  could  hardly  be 
acted  upon  at  present.  Any  attempt  to  give  it  form 
and  enforcement  by  Act  of  Parliament,  might  fairly  be 
met  by  the  argument,  that  hitherto  other  plans,  such 
as  we  have  recommended,  have  not  been  tried  ; and 
that  if  these  were  tried,  the  proposed  voluntary  de- 
tention might  be  unnecessary. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  report  we  would 
refer  to  one  minor  point. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a certain  proportion  of 
the  feeble-minded  hill  into  criminal  habits.  Dr.  Gover, 
the  Inspector  of  H.  M.  Prisons,  has  kindly  given  us 
evidence  on  the  point.  He  says : 


1 Habitual  Drunkards’  Act  (1879;. 
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‘ ‘ As  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  prisons,  a great  deal  that  is 
taken  for  feeble-mindedness  is  ignorance.  They  come  to  us  re- 
ported as  feeble-minded,  but  do  not  turn  out  so  on  observation 
in  prison.  What  appears  to  be  feeble-mindedness  is  often  due 
to  the  want  of  culture  of  certain  faculties.  There  arc  very  few 
weak-minded  persons  in  prison.  I think  that  might  be  noted. 
It  is  alleged  that  a great  deal  of  crime  is  due  to  weak-minded- 
ness. I do  not  think  it  is  so.  I do  not  suppose  that  there  are 
50  weak-minded  persons  in  the  whole  of  the  convict  prisons  at 
the  present  moment.”1 

Dr.  Gover’s  evidence  may  be  taken,  we  tbink,  as 
conclusive. 


1 There  are  about  4,000  persons  in  the  convict  prisons. 

“ Drink,”  Dr.  Gover  thought,  “ was  only  a secondary  cause  of 
crime.  The  main  cause  of  crime  was  the  dislike  to  work.  . . . 
Numbers  of  vagrants  find  their  way  into  prison.  They  are  not 
at  all  wanting  in  intelligence.  Many  of  them  are  very  sharp.  . . 
In  prison  they  work  fairly  well.  They  are  entrusted  sometimes 
with  work  of  considerable  delicacy,  requiring  skill.  Directly 
they  leave  prison,  they  appear  to  be  unable  to  work  steadily 
day  by  day  and  earn  their  livelihood.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 
“ YOUNG  PERSON  ” AND  ADULT. 

We  append  recommendations  to  this  part  of  our 
report : 

16.  That,  in  conjunction  with  other  societies,  the 
Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  do  its 
utmost  to  encourage  the  formation  of  small  homes 
as  schools  or  training  homes  for  “ young  persons,” 
and  as  permanent  homes  for  the  occupation  and  over- 
sight of  adults  of  feeble  mind. 

17.  That  these  homes  he  established  and  in 
part  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by 
payments  for  individual  cases  by  [school  authorities 
or]  Poor  Law  guardians,  or  charitable  societies  and 
persons,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  laundry  and  other 
industrial  work. 

18.  That  30  and  31  Viet.  cap.  106  sec.  21  (1867) 
be  extended  so  as  to  enable  the  local  administrators  of 
poor  relief,  or  Poor  Law  guardians  to  provide  for  the 
reception,  maintenance,  and  instruction  of  any  pauper, 
who,  being  an  adult,  or  a young  person  who  has 
passed  the  legal  age  of  education  [see  above,  No.  10  (3), 
p.  99],  is  feeble-minded,  lame,  deformed,  or  epileptic 
in  any  hospital  or  institution  established  for  the  re- 
ception of  persons  suffering  from  such  infirmities. 1 

1 The  Act  is  now  limited  to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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19.  That  if  there  be  a readjustment  of  the  present 
powers  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  by  which  the 
supervision  and  maintenance  of  certain  institutions 
for  the  indoor  relief  of  the  poor  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  County  Councils,  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  in  some  of  the  country  workhouses,  good  and 
suitable  provision  could  not  be  made  for  destitute 
feeble-minded  adults,  whether  men  or  women,  so  that 
they  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be  properly  classi- 
fied, supervised,  and  employed. 

Our  statement  and  recommendations  are  now  com- 
plete, and  we  would  sum  up  the  policy,  which  we 
would  ask  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded.  We 
would  bring  to  their  assistance  in  childhood  and  in 
later  life  a new  and  more  discerning  charity.  Taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  surround  the  lives  of  these  weaker  fellow- 
citizens,  we  would,  on  their  behalf,  ask  for  an  educa- 
tion adapted  to  their  needs,  and,  when  necessary,  a 
kindly  and  voluntary  custody,  such  as  science  suggests 
and  charity  can,  if  it  will,  effect.  We  would  educate 
and  train  them  for  the  possibilities  of  their  own  life, 
as  those  endowed  with  better  faculties  and  happier 
fortunes  may  be  taught  and  trained  to  draw  what  is 
best  out  of  the  life  which  lies  before  them.  We 
would  ask  for  the  support  of  local  or  State  authori- 
ties. but  only  in  order  that  the  acknowledged  duties 
of  these  authorities  towards  the  afflicted  should  be 
better  fulfilled ; and  we  would  provide  for  the  feeble- 
minded, after  childhood,  not  in  workhouses,  but,  as 
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far  as  possible,  in  homes,  where,  under  friendly  super- 
vision, but  with  the  safeguard  of  official  inspection, 
they  may  be  maintained  by  the  public  bodies,  whose 
wards  in  some  sense  they  are,  or  by  the  private 
persons  who  would  find  for  them  some  quiet  resting- 
place  where  they  may  work  and  find  enjoyment 
within  that  narrow  range  of  thought  and  exertion, 
in  which,  without  anxiety,  they  may  be  content  and 
happy. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  Cowan  & Co.,  Limited,  Perth, 


APPENDIX  A. 

— : o : — 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  schools  visited,  and  the  date  of  the 
visit  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  respecting  the  bodily  con- 
dition and  brain  development  of  children  : — 

(a)  Poor  Law  (District  and  Separate)  Schools— 

I.  Anerley  (North  Surrey  District),  Oct.  1 , 1890. 

II.  Banstead  (Kensington  and  Chelsea),  Sept.  23,  1890. 

III.  Brentwood  (Hackney,  Homerton),  Nov.  27,  1890. 

IV.  Edmonton  (Strand,  St.  George’s,  St.  Giles’s).  Oct  21 

1890. 

V.  Enfield  (Tottenham,  Edmonton,  Cheshunt,  Hornsey) 

Oct.  9, 1890. 

VI.  Forest  Gate  (Poplar,  Whitechapel),  Sept.  18,  1890. 

VII.  Hanwell  (Central  London  District),  March,  1889. 

VIII.  Isleivorth  (Brentford,  Ealing,  Twickenham,  Hounslow) 
Oct.  25,  1890. 

IX.  Islington,  April  8,  1891. 

X.  Leavesden  (St.  Pancras),  Sept.  27,  1890. 

XI.  Leytonstone  (Bethnal  Green),  Oct.  23,  1890. 

XII.  Mitcham  (Holborn,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Luke’s)  Sent  30 

1890.  ’ 

XIII.  Mile  End,  Jan.  17,  1891. 

XIV.  Plashet  (St.  George-in-the-East),  Oct.  10,  1890. 

XV.  Southall  (Marylebone),  March  11,  1891. 

XVI.  St.  Edward’s,  B.C.  (Totteridge),  Dec.  31,  1890. 

XVII.  St.  Mary’s,  B.C.  (North  Hyde),  Oct.  8,  1890. 

XVIH.  St.  Vincent’s,  B.C.  (Mill  Hill),  Dec.  G,’  1890. 

XIX.  Sutton  (South  Metropolitan  District),  July  29  1890 

J45  K 
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(b)  Certified  Industrial  Schools — 

XX.  Feltham.  (Boys  only.)  Nov.  26,  1890. 

XXI.  King  Edward's  (Cambridge  Heath).  (Girls  only.) 
Nov.  10,  1890. 

XXII.  Leeds  (Moortown).  (Boys  only.)  Aug.  16,  1889. 
XXIII.  May  ford.  (Boys  only.)  Jan.  21,  1891. 

XX I V.  Princess  Mary’s  Home  (Addlestone).  (Girls  only.) 
Jan.  31,  1891. 

XXV.  Shibden,  EG.  (Halifax).  (Boys  only.)  Aug.  1,  1890. 
XXYI.  St.  Margaret's,  E.C.  (Mill  Hill).  (Girls  only.)  May 

20,  1889. 

XXVII.  St.  Nicholas,  E.C.  (Manor  Park).  (Boys  only.) 
Oct.  28,  1890. 

XXVIII.  St.  Vincent’s,  E.C.  (Dartford).  (Boys  only.) 
April  20,  1889. 

(c)  Homes  and  Orphanages — 

XXIX.  Hr.  Bamardo’s  Cottage  Homes  (Ilford),  Jan.  14,  1891. 

XXX.  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home  (Stepney),  Jan.  16,  1891. 

XXXI.  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home  (Leopold  House),  Jan.  15, 
1891. 

XXXII.  Children’s  Home  (Bonner  Road),  Feb.  2,  1891. 
XXXIII.  Marylebone  Charity  for  Girls,  Dec.  15,  1890. 
XXXIV.  Stockwell  Orphanage,  Feb.  12,  1891. 

(d)  Public  Elementary  Day  Schools. 

XXXV.  St.  Mary  Abbott’s  (Kensington),  Sept.  22,  1890. 
XXXVI.  St.  George’s  (Campden  Hill),  Oct.  2,  1890. 
XXXVII.  St.  Barnabas  (Pimlico),  Feb.  24,  1891. 

XXXVIII.  St.  Luke’s  (Chelsea),  Jan.  6,  1891. 

XXXIX.  Holy  Trinity  (Chelsea),  Feb.  3,  1891. 

XL.  Central  Parish  School  (Marylebone),  Nov.  20,  1890. 

XLI.  Bell  Street  Board  School  (Lisson  Grovo),  May,  27,  1891. 
XLII.  St.  Mary’s  (Bryanston  Square),  Feb.  19,  1889. 

XLIII.  St.  Andrew’s  (Wells  Street),  Nov.  1,  1888. 

XLIV.  St.  Pancras  National  (Lancing  Street),  Oct.  13,  1890. 
XLV.  St,  Pancras  National  (Tlianet  Street),  Dec.  12,  1890. 
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XLYI.  St.  John’s  (Fitz  Roy  Square),  March  4,  1891. 

XLVII.  St.  Martin’s  (Charing  Cross),  Feb.  13,  1891. 

XL VIII.  St.  Martin's  Northern  (Endell  Street),  Feb.  10, 
1891. 

XLTX.  St.  Thomas’  (Charterhouse),  Jan.  22,  1891. 

L.  Anne  Street  Board  School  (Holborn),  May  20,  1891. 

LI.  Bath  Street  Board  School  (City  Road),  May  6,  1891. 

LII.  Angled s Gardens  Board  Schools,  May  14,  1891. 

LI  1 1.  “ Forster”  Board  School  (Hornsey  Road,  Holloway), 
April  30,  1891. 

LIY.  St.  Botolph’s  (Aldgate),  Jan.  26,  1891. 

LY.  St.  Botolph’s  Infant  School  (Bishopsgate),  Mar.  13,  1891. 
LYI.  Sir  John  Cass  (Jewry  Street),  Jan.  26,  1891. 

LVII.  Langbourne  Ward  School  (Lime  Street),  Mar.  27,  1891. 
LVIII.  Lady  Holies’  (Redcross  Street),  Mar.  20,  1891. 

LIX.  St.  Stephen’s  (Commercial  Street),  Oct.  29,  1890. 

LX.  All  Saintd  (Brick  Lane),  Nov.  12,  1890. 

LXI.  J ews’  Infants’  (Commercial  Street),  Feb.  6,  ! 889. 

LX  la.  Jews'  Free  School  (Bell  Lane,  Whitechapel),  May  27, 
1891. 

LXII.  St.  Mary’s  (Whitechapel),  July,  1889. 

LXIII.  St.  Mark’s  (Whitechapel),  Mar.  6,  1891. 

LXIY.  St.  Paul's  (Whitechapel,  Wellclose  Square),  Jan.  26, 
1891. 

LXY.  “Bed  Coat”  (Stepney  Green),  Nov.  6,  1890. 

LXYI.  St.  Anne’s  (Limehouse),  Nov.  5,  1890. 

LXYII.  Free  School  (Copperfield  Road,  Dr.  Barnardo),  Feb. 
11,  1891. 

LXYII  I.  Baine’s  School  (St.  George’s  East),  Dec.  5,  1890. 
LXIX.  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Mary’s  B.C.  (Commercial  Road), 
Nov.  14,  1890. 

LXX.  St.  Feteds  (Bethnal  Green),  Nov.  18,  1890. 

LXXI.  St.  Bartholomew’ s (Bethnal  Green),  Dec.  4,  1890. 
LXXir.  Wesleyan  School  (Bethnal  Green),  Dec.  2,  1890. 

LX  XI II.  St.  James  the  Less  (Bethnal  Green),  Dec.  4,  1890. 
LXXIV.  St.  John’s  (Peel  Grove,  Bethnal  Green),  Oct,  30, 
1890. 

LXXV.  St.  John’s  National  (Hackney),  Mar.  2, 1891. 
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LXXYI.  St.  George’s  (Battersea),  Feb.  9,  1891. 

LXXVII.  Latclimere  Board  School,  April  22,  1891. 

LXXV1II.  St.  George’s  (Camberwell),  Dec.  3,  1890. 

LXXIX.  All  Saints’  (East  Street,  Walworth),  Feb.  26,  1891. 
LXXX.  Stockwell  Practising  Schools  at  Training  College , 
Nov.  29,  1988. 

LXXXI.  St.  Mary’s  (Bermondsey),  Jan.  9,  1891. 

LXXX II.  St.  James f (Bermondsey),  Jan.  8,  1891. 

LXXXIII.  “ Bontcher’s  School,”  Feb.  10,  1891. 

LXXXIY.  Borough  Boad  Practising  School  at  Training 
College,  Nov.  7,  1888. 

LXXXV.  St.  John’s  (Deptford),  Jan.  13,  1891. 

LXXXVI.  Regent  Street  Board  School  (Deptford),  April  21, 
1891. 

LXXXVII.  Christ  Church  (Greenwich),  Mar.  4,  1891. 
LXXXVIII.  St.  Mary’s  (King  Street,  Woolwich),  Dec.  10, 
1890. 

LXXXIX.  St.  Stephen’s  (Lewisham),  Feb.  19,  1891. 

XC.  St.  Mary’s  (Lewisham),  Feb.  25,  1891. 

XCI.  Holy  Trinity  (Guildford),  Mar.  23,  1891. 

XCII.  St.  Nicholas  (Guildford),  Mar.  23,  1891. 

XCIII.  St.  John’s  (Croydon),  Jan.  28,  1891. 

XCIV.  St.  James’  (Croydon),  Jan.  29,  1891. 

XCY.  Bagged  School  (Croydon),  Jan.  29,  1891. 

XCVI.  Maybury  Boad  Board  School  (Woking),  Jan.  21, 1891. 
XCVII.  British  School  (Weybridge),  Feb.  4,  1891. 

XCVIII.  National  School  (Weybridge),  Feb.  4,  1891. 

XCIX.  National  School  (Addlestone),  Feb.  4,  1891. 

C.  Sir  Wm.  Perkins'  School  (Chertsey),  Feb.  5,  1891. 

Cl.  High  School  for  Girls  under  Charity  Commissioners,  Oct. 
22,  1890. 

CII.  Practising  School  (Tottenham),  Mar.  12,  1891. 

CIII.  National  School  (Han well),  Mar.  7,  1889. 

CIY.  National  School  (Mill  Hill),  June  18,  1889. 

CV.  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  (Old  Kent  Road),  Mar.  13, 
1889.' 

CYL  A Private  School  (Kent),  Feb.  1 1 1889. 
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TABLE  I. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOLS  (i.—  CVI.) 


Combined  Conditions 
of  Defect. 


Total  No.  of  Cases 
presenting  the 
Combination. 


Also  Mentally  Dull. 


Defect  in  development  with 
nerve  signs 

Boys. 

1975 

Girls. 

1036 

Total. 

3071 

Boys. 

835 

Girls. 

475 

Total. 

1310 

Defect  in  development  with 
low  nutrition 

733 

726 

1459 

291 

290 

581 

Defect  in  development  with 
low  nutrition  and  nerve 
signs 

412 

381 

793 

192 

157 

349 

No  defect  in  development  and 
no  nerve  signs  

525 

394 

919 

185 

134 

319 

TABLE  II. 

ALL  THE  SCHOOLS  (i. — CVI.) 


Total  No.  of  Cases 
presenting 
the  Condition. 

Mental 
dullness  also 
present  in 

Defect  in 
Development 
also  present  in 

Nerve  Signs 
also  present 
in 

Low  Nutri- 
tion also 
present  in 

Mental  dullness — 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

2216  1463  3679 

— 

1398 

928 

2326 

1370 

880 

2250 

402 

395 

797 

Defect  in  development — 
3616  2235  6851 

1398 

928 

2326 

— 

1975 

1096 

3071 

733 

726 

1459 

Nerve  signs— 

3113  2074  5487 

1370 

880 

2250 

1975 

1096 

3071 

— 

635 

598 

1233 

Low  nutrition — 

1030  973  2003 

402 

395 

797 

733 

726 

1459 

035 

598 

1233 

— 

TABLE  III.— Showing  number  of  children  with  low  nutrition  in  Resident  and  Day  Schools,  and  the  percentage  of  these  cases  that  pre- 
sented co-related  conditions  taken  upon  the  cases  of  low  nutrition. 

No.  of  Cases  of  Low  Percentage  of  Percentage  of  Percentage  of  Nerve  Cases  Percentage  of  Cases  reported 

Nutrition.  Development  Cases.  Nerve  Cases.  with  Development  Defects.  as  dull  by  the  Teachers. 
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TABLE  IV. 

CASES  FEEBLE-MINDED  OR  MENTALLY  EXCEPTIONAL. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number  found  in  schools  i. — cvi.  - 

124 

110 

234 

Of  these  children  the  following  presented 
coincident  defects  : — 

Cases  defective  in  development 

84 

75 

159 

Abormal  nerve  signs  - 

76 

97 

173 

Nutrition  low 

26 

25 

51 

Development  defective  with  abnormal 

nerve  signs  and  low  nutrition 

17 

13 

30 

Epileptic 

5 

5 

10 

Crippled  or  paralysed  - 

5 

3 

8 

Eye  cases 

20 

16 

36 

Of  these  234  cases — boys,  2,  girls,  3,  total,  5 — had  cold  blue 
hands. 

In  one  family  3 cases  were  found  attending  the  same  day 
school. 

In  a Poor  Law  school  there  were  also  3 from  one  family. 


APPENDIX  b. 

— : o : — 

On  some  of  the  Mental  Affections  of  Childhood  a,nd  Youth.  By 
J.  Langdon  Down,  M.D.  (Lettsonnan  Lectures.)  J.  & A. 
Churchill.  1887. 

The  Criminal.  By  Havelock  Ellis.  Walter  Scott,  24  Warwick 
Lane.  1890. 

A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the 
Mental  Faculty.  By  Dr.  Francis  Warner.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1890. 
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The  Treatment  of  Epilepsy.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Alexander,  of  the 
Maghull  Home  for  Epileptics.  Young  & Pentland,  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  1889. 

Froebel’s  Letters  on  The  Kindergarten.  Edited  by  Emilie 
Michaelis  and  H.  Keatley  Moore,  B.A.  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  & Co.  1891. 

Recherches  Cliniques  et  Thdrapeutiqucs  sur  L’Epilepsie , 
L’Hysterie,  et  LIdiotie.  Paris  : Aux  Bureaux  du  Progres 
Mddical  : rue  des  Cannes  14. 

Instinctive  Criminality : Its  True  Character  and  Rational  Treat- 
ment. A paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Cardiff,  by  Dr.  S.  A.  K.  Strahan.  London  : J.  Bale  & 
Sons,  Great  Titchfield  Street.  1891. 

Milroy  Lectures  on  an  enquiry  as  to  the  Physical  and  Mental 
Condition  of  School  Children.  By  Dr.  Francis  Warner. 
British  Medical  Association,  429  Strand.  1892. 

IIow  to  Deal  with  Dull  Children.  A paper  read  at  the  Liver 
pool  Conference  of  Women  Workers,  1891.  By  Madame 
Adele  von  Portugall,  Directress  of  the  Froebel  Training 
College  and  Kindergarten  at  Naples. 

Report  of  a Special  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  on  the  Education  and  Care  of  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  and 
Harmless  Lunatics.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.  1877. 

The  Care  of  the  Mentally  Feeble  Child.  By  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
Medical  Superintendent  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster. 
Eyre  & Spottiswoode.  1892. 

Dull  Children  and  How  to  Deal  with  Them.  By  Eliza  A. 
Walker.  A paper  read  at  the  Liverpool  Ladies’  Confer- 
ence. G.  G.  Walmsley,  50  Lord  Street,  Liverpool.  1892. 

A Plea  for  Poor  Girls  of  Weak  Intellect.  By  Miss  Donkin. 

Lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  Movement 
and  Growth.  By  Dr.  Francis  Warner. 


[. NOTICE  ISSUED  WITH  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE 
CHARITY  ORGAN  ISA  TION  SERIES.\ 
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THE 

CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SERIES. 

— — 


On  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Series,  a word  may  be  said  by  way  of 
advertisement. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  Council 
have  from  time  to  time  published  Reports  of  Special 
Committees  and  other  Books  and  Papers  bearing  on 
various  branches  of  charitable  work.  Some  of  these 
have  had  a wide  circulation,  and  would,  it  is  thought, 
have  become  better  known  to  the  general  public  if 
they  had  been  published  as  volumes  of  a series. 
Accordingly,  this  plan  of  publication  has  now  been 
adopted. 

The  Reports  already  issued  include  the  following, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Council, 
15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. : — 
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Night  Refuges  (1870),  4d. 

The  Homeless  Poor  of  London  (1891),  Is. 

Soup  Kitchens  * (1871),  Is. 

Soup  Kitchens*  (Second  Report,  1877),  3d. 

Charity  and  Cheap  Food  (1887),  Is. 

Medical  Charities,  with  Rules  for  Provident  Dispen- 
saries* (1871),  6d. 

Memorandum  on  the  Medical  Charities  of  the  Metro- 
polis (1889),  Is. 

Voting  Charities  (1872),  Id. 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor*  (1873),  6d. 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor*  (Second  Report,  1881),  Is. 

Education  and  Care  of  Idiots,  Imbeciles,  and  Harm- 
less Lunatics  (1877),  Is. 

The  Feeble-minded,  Epileptic,  &c.  (Interim  Report, 
1891),  3s.  6d. 

Employment  of  Italian  Children  for  Mendicant  Pur- 
poses, &c.  (1877),  Is. 

The  Training  of  the  Blind  (1878),  Is. 

Exceptional  Distress  (1886),  6d. 

The  Preparation  and  Audit  of  Accounts  of  Charitable 
Institutions  (1890),  Is. 

School  Children  in  Want  of  Food  (1891),  Gd. 


* These  Reports  are  out  of  print. 
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On  the  new  Series,  of  which  “Insurance  and 
Savin"  ” is  the  first  volume,  the  same  care  has  been 
bestowed  as  on  the  Reports  previously  issued. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  feel  that,  in  these  publi- 
cations, stress  must  be  laid  on  two  points.  There 
must  be,  in  consultation  with  experts  on  each  subject, 
such  a careful  examination  of  the  facts,  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  details,  that  the  investigation  may  be 
of  scientific  value,  at  least,  as  a step  towards  com- 
pleter knowledge  and  more  practical  treatment.  Next 
there  must  be,  the  Council  feel,  a full  and  fair  re- 
cognition of  that  higher  charity  of  life  and  deed, 
which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  Society  to  bring  into 
being.  In  dealing  with  the  complex  problem,  which 
each  case  of  individual  distress  brings  to  light,  they 
would  trust  to  the  unflinching  devotion  of  those 
who,  knowing  the  facts,  and  concentrating  their 
efforts,  will  help  to  work  out,  through  their  love 
and  insight,  the  moral  welfare  of  those  who  come 
to  them  in  distress.  In  these  Reports  and  Papers, 
then,  there  should  be  blended  the  knowledge  that 
comes  of  experience  and  observation,  and  the  love 
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that  i's  fearless  and  full  of  faith.  It  is  a hicdi 

b 

ideal,  but — 

'‘A  hope  begun 

In  doubt  and  darkness  ’neath  a fairer  sun 
Cometh  to  fruitage,  if  it  be  of  Truth  ; 

And  to  the  law  of  meekness,  faith,  and  ruth, 

By  inward  sympathy  shall  all  be  won.” 

The  volumes  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Series, 
which  are  next  to  be  published,  and  are  now  in  pre- 
paration, are — 

The  Better  Way  of  Assisting  School  Children, 

and 

The  Care  of  the  Feeble-in-Mind,  Epileptics, 
and  Cripples.* 


March , 1892. 


C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary. 


Charity  Organisation  Society, 

L5  Buckingham  Street, 

Strand,  W.C. 

* This  will  be  published  in  two  volumes,  one  on  the  care  of  the 
“Feeble-minded,”  and  a second  on  “Epileptics  and  Crippled.” 
Jan.,  1S93. 


